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THE CHARACTER OF ALEXANDRIAN 
POETRY 


By Cc. A. TRYPANIS 


T is hard to conceive and define the general characteristics of Alexan- 

drian poetry (c. 323-146 B.C.),! a poetry which we know mostly in 
fragments and of which the greatest representatives show so wide a 
divergence. 

Between the poetry, for instance, of Callimachus, with its austere and 
scholarly character intended for an educated and courtly audience, and 
the mimes of Herodas, with their sensual and humorous character 
designed to appeal to the broad masses of the cities, there is an abyss 
which cannot be bridged. Yet we can discern common elements and 
qualities which differ both from classical Greek poetry and the poetry 
which followed. 

The Alexandrian poets are all in some way or other, directly or 
indirectly, hampered and fettered by the weight of classical Greek poetry. 
They looked at the Greek poetic tradition with awe mingled with 
despair; they were spellbound by the rich and beautiful language, the 
perfection of form and the grandeur of the classical creative imagina- 
tion from Homer to Menander, but the more they studied those works 
the more deeply were they convinced of the utter impossibility of creat- 
ing anything of equal originality; they realized that they were incapable 
of freeing themselves completely from the classical tradition or of break- 
ing it and creating new types of great poetry, as the Ionians had created 
the epic, or the Athenians drama. The furthest they dared venture was 
to mix and to mingle the old pure and clearly defined types of poetry. 
The result, neither the same nor completely new, flattered their vanity 
by persuading them that they were creating, without breaking away 
from the spell of tradition. 

It followed naturally that scholarly, polished, balanced, and delicately 
finished verses—the AeTrtai the Topeutov—served as the main 
criterion of great art—at least in the first period of Alexandrian poetry 

1 By ‘Alexandrian poetry’ I mean the great period of Hellenistic poetry which 
starts with the death of Alexander the Great (323 B.c.) and continues until the 


Roman occupation of Greece (146 B.c.). 
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when the ideas and ideals expressed by Callimachus and his circle pre- 
_vailed. This aristocratic tendency which admired and produced only 

short, scholarly, and well-finished poems fought tooth and nail, with all 
the fury of bigoted pedantry, against those who thought they could 
still use the old large-scale poetical forms—such as the epic—with 
their panhellenic myths and their rich, resonant vocabulary, the 
Trax ypapya (fat letter), the péya BiBAiov (big book). This in due 
course led to the supremacy of an artificial and fastidious style which 
plagues us in reading most Alexandrian poets. There we see verses 
overladen by far-fetched and archaic words, scholarly allusions, number- 
less names of gods, heroes, and places, geographical and technical terms, 
pedantic jokes, and the most preposterous examples of mythological 
causes. At the same time the metres used are so intricate and varied 
that even the ancient metrists are obliged to define them by the names 
of the poets who used them as Asklepiadeion, Sotadeion, Archebouleion, 
Phalaikeion, &c. 

All this mania for the odd and the rare culminated in the so-called 
Texvotraiyvia, that is the poems whose verses formed on the page various 
shapes—such as a shepherd’s pie, an egg, an altar, a pair of wings, an 
axe, &c. At this period when all other art was trying to achieve super- 
human dimensions, to express the turbulent soul of post-classical 
Greece, when architects were building enormous towns, palaces, and 
temples, when Hellenistic sculptors were fashioning their huge baroque 
marbles, and painters were producing gigantic pictures of Alexander’s 
battles—at this period it is all the more strange that Alexandrian poetry 
should be concentrating on the refined miniature. In the face of these 
flowing rhythms and great subjects Alexandrian poetry seems to have 
only the importance of a finely wrought objet d’art. 

Alexandrian poetry depends to a great extent on the spirit of Athens. 
From there it took almost all its ‘paradeigmata’, nearly all its types of 
poetry, and the basis of its poetic language. But the Alexandrian poets, 
having a much wider mission than the classical writers, were obliged to 
abandon many of the old conservative Attic elements and to substitute 
elements of the more liberal and pliable Ionian spirit. The absorption of 
the Ionian linguistic, mythological, individualistic, and rational elements 
broadened the Attic basis and blended with the Sophistic and Aristote- 
lian influences just as Ionian philosophical and historical concepts 
influenced the Hellenistic philosophy and history of that time. 

In Alexandrian poetry with its Ionian and Sophistic rationalism we 
find no real religious feeling. The old Olympian gods are dead now for 
. poetry as they had died for society together with the old city-state. The 
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educated classes substituted philosophy and science instead, while the 
multitude turned to various superstitious creeds of the East, which 
revived that mysticism which had lain dormant in the great period of the 
classical Greek world. Even Twyn, Fortuna, the great Hellenistic 
goddess, never appears in the higher forms of Alexandrian poetry. It 
follows that the poets, because tradition obliges them to use the old 
religious myths, introduce the Greek deities into their important poetry, 
but treat them only as aesthetic elements, the religious aspect being 
completely overshadowed. 

Nevertheless culture and good taste would not permit them to poke 
fun at or despise the ancient deities. Instead they humanize them, and 
like conscientious biographers try to describe in minute detail their 
conversation, their thoughts and their deeds, their friends and enemies, 
their armour and their garments. 

It is typical of the Greek quality of Alexandrian sais that we find 
there no cult of Serapis or Isis, who were then widely worshipped under 
the official protection of the Ptolemies.' 

The Alexandrian poets clearly and correctly understood that the 
decline of poetry in the fourth century was due in great measure to the 
constant repetition and consequent exhaustion of the old mythological 
material. This explains why they abandoned the old Homeric and 
Hesiodic mythological cycle and tend increasingly to less familiar varia- 
tions of the great panhellenic myths as well as local myths, legends, and 
fables. They also interwove in their poems various incidents of local 
history, a very natural thing for the ancient world where there was never 
any clear distinction between myths and history. 

This confused welter of material, which reminds us in many ways of 
the chronicles of the Ionian cities, together with an inclination to relate 
anecdotes, colours Hellenistic poetry for centuries up to the time of the 
Dionysiaca of Nonnus and the letters of Alciphron and Aristaenetus. 
The same spirit was handed over to the Romans, to Catullus, Ovid, and 
the poets of the Silver Age. This urge to escape the conventional induces 
the Alexandrian poets to treat even the great panhellenic mythical heroes 
in anew manner. They portray them no longer in their heroic moments, 
when performing deeds of valour and renown, but depict rather scenes 
of peaceful everyday life where they appear more human and nearer 
to the emotions with which the reader is familiar. The Hellenistic 
world tired of the ceaseless battles of its kings; it does not demand 
that poetry should sing the KAéa &vApdév, the heroic deeds of men, but 


' In some epigrams we do come across Serapis (cf. Callimachus, A.P. xiii. 
7, &c.), but they deal with votive offerings to his temples. 
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4 THE CHARACTER OF ALEXANDRIAN POETRY 
prefers to seek there the consolation of peace, rest, and humanitarian 
feelings. 

Though the Alexandrians believed that their greatest innovation was 
in the change of the mythological content in poetry, nevertheless the 
change in moral and didactic content was much more profound. 

With the end of the classical period poetry abandons its old vovPecia, 
its great mission of forming and guiding the morals and manners of man. 
That is understandable, since the populations of the great Asiatic Greek 
cities had nothing in common with classical Greek cities, they possessed 
no national or intellectual unity, no common ideals except the gratifica- 
tion of sensual passion and the lust for wealth. 

The individualism of the Ionians and the Sophists, which ultimately 
dominated and dissolved ancient society, can be clearly traced in 
Alexandrian poetry. The poets, aloof from the multitude, live in their 
various closed circles, which favoured the development of individualism 
and specialization. These circles included men from widely divergent 
social strata, from the wealthy, aristocratic Aratus of Soloi to the poor 
wandering bard Leonidas of Tarentum. These poets write as individuals, 
not as ‘citizens’, they express their individual emotions, and are inter- 
ested only in the approval of a small number of cultivated and initiated 
people, poets’ friends and patrons. It was here that the principle of ars 
gratia artis (art for art’s sake) first appeared. It is interesting to see how 
this individualistic spirit spread to a peculiar panhellenic feeling which 
embraced all Greeks, not as a nation, but as a number of highly cultured 
individuals in a real Isocratean sense. 

However, although academic Alexandrian poetry was written by and 
for individuals, it does not try to guide the morals, and influence the 
lives, of those individuals. By the end of the fourth century this high 
mission had been entirely given over to the sphere of Rhetoric and 
Philosophy; it was regarded as a task of prose rather than of verse. 

In the Hellenistic era, as the troArteia, the State, ceased to be the 
central educative instrument and problem, politics no longer interested 
the many; it was no longer a topic for discussion and speculation. The 
Hellenistic kings and their councils were now the sole arbitrators, and all 
criticism or advice tended to be dangerous. The poet Sotades, for 
example, was drowned for criticizing Ptolemy Philadelpos’s acts. This 
explains why every political thought or suggestion is absent from Alexan- 
drian poetry as from all post-classical Greek poetry. 

The patriotic feeling so common in classical poetry was replaced by a 
romantic attachment to the beauty and serenity of the poets’ native land, an 


' Athen, xiv. 621 A, but cf. also Plut. Mor. 11 a. 
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affectionate nostalgia, while the political ideas often boldly expressed 
gave way to a servile flattery of those kings and queens whose despotic 
authority ruled over the lives and the prosperity of the poets. An 
excellent example of this is Idyll XVII of Theocritus, the so-called 
Panegyric of Ptolemy. 

When poetry lost its higher educative mission it sought only to amuse 
the reader, and this amusement, this tépyis, the scholarly poetry seeks 
to achieve through technical dexterity, that is, by choice and elaborate 
combination of myths, words, and metres, while the lower popular 
poetry sought it in imitating as closely as possible the details of common 
life with all its prosaic vulgarity and sensuality. 

But we must always bear in mind that these two types of poetry were 
not without influence on each other; a continual commerce of scholarly 
and realistic elements took place, which combined to produce a middle 
stream of poetry blending the vital elements of both, the greatest 
exponents of which are Theocritus and Leonidas of Tarentum. 

Thus realism, the most important element in any literature, following 
closely the details of everyday life, spread from the popular poetry to 
the whole of Alexandrian poetry, and in spite of all the contrary ten- 
dencies towards the scholarly, the refined, and the consciously exotic, 
became one of its chief characteristics. 

This realism of the post-classical period—varying of course with each 
writer’s ethos and style—makes the poet eager to observe and record 
impressions of children, animals, old people, or landscape quite foreign 
to the scope or method of classical poetry. 

The individualism and realism which are so prominent and important 
a feature of Alexandrian poetry gave a position of prime importance to 
Love, be it ideal or sensual. All types are described with more or less 
detail according to the poet and his style. Thus we have the cold and 
restrained picture Callimachus gives us in his Aetia of the love of 
Acontius for Cydippe, then the great ideal portrait of Medea’s passionate 
love for Jason in the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, which served as 
Virgil’s model in depicting the love of Dido and Aeneas, and then at the 
other extreme the endless portrayal of homosexual love in the Alexan- 
drian epigram and the low prostitute love of Herodas. This along with 
the rest of the Alexandrian pornographic literature was transferred to 
Rome and continued there till the exile and death of Ovid. 

In Alexandrian poetry we also see an unclassical yearning for the 
tranquillity of country life, for the lost peace of humanity, for all things 
pure and humble. For the first time in Greek literature we meet in the 
Alexandrian bucolic idylls and the epigrams descriptions of nature full 
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of nostalgic, romantic yearning, in which nature very often acquires life 
and feeling and suffers together with man. 

This is due to the fact that Greek poets had never before lived so far 
away from the country-side, physically and spiritually, as the Alexan- 
drians now did. They can best be compared, mutatis mutandis, with the 
inhabitants of our great over-populated cities where every man leads his 
prosaic urban life without the opportunity of communing with nature. 

It should also be taken into consideration that the natural scenery 
around the great Greek cities of the Middle East, and around Alexandria 
in particular, had nothing in common with that of classical Greece; there 
was to be found there nothing to inspire rapture or tranquillity in the 
poet’s soul. That is why the imagination of the Alexandrian poets flew 
yearningly to the life of the goatherds and fishermen, and felt attracted 
by the simple rustic forms in art, even towards rustic superstition, 
towards everything that symbolized the quiet natural life. In this way 
they are the direct predecessors of the great Roman ruris amatores. 

The sentimental and romantic love of all that was pure and simple 
favoured and helped the growth of a higher ‘humanistic’ spirit, a cosmo- 
politan ideal of the national and social equality of all races and all men. 

Women, farmers, fishermen, slaves all have their place in Alexandrian 
poetry and are treated with a broad sympathy, which indicates a maturity 
in the Hellenistic outlook on life quite unknown to classical Greece. 

But in spite of all this, and notwithstanding the great fertility and 
vitality of the Alexandrian poets, we cannot with justice claim that they 
created on the whole a great poetry, the poetry of an expanding and 
original consciousness. 

Though they can display poetical achievements such as any literature 
would envy—for example the Idylls of Theocritus—though they form 
the link which binds classical Greek to classical Roman literature, and 
though it was they, and not the Aeolian lyric poets, who opened the way 
to the modern conception of lyric poetry—yet one can see clearly in their 
creations the symptoms of poetic decline. 

All the conditions of the Alexandrian times, that is the endless 
material from the East, the great scientific institutions such as the 
Museum and the various libraries, the prevailing Aristotelian spirit, and 
even the patronage of the kings, tended to foster science rather than 
poetry. Hence the third and the second centuries B.c. are the great years 
of Greek natural science, medicine, mathematics, and scholarship, but 
not of creative literature and poetry. Thus the first flourishing period of 
Alexandrian poetry—the poetry of Callimachus, Apollonius, and 
Theocritus—did not last for a long time. But no matter how science 
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flourishes, the decline of literature and poetry is a sure index of moral 
decay, a sure sign that man is not living fully. How else could the great 
fountains of inspiration, joy and sorrow, remain silent without finding 
their singers? 

The Alexandrian men of letters were great scholars, they did superb 
research work, they had unique dexterity in the shaping of verses, but 
with a few exceptions they were not and could not be great poets. Their 
soul seems to have been parched by their endless studies and annota- 
tions; their imagination and their feelings became arid and sterile. If 
they had lived their own lives more fully, if they had interested them- 
selves more in the great problems of their own time and less in the 
problems of classical Greece, if they had loved in a fuller sense of the 
word, or even if they had had the temperament and the opportunity to 
enjoy fully the rich world of colours and shapes presented by Greek 
nature, then they could not have written verses so cold and impersonal, 
so externally immaculate, so Alexandrian; they would have been able to 
deepen and extend the spirit of classical Greece. 

But we should not condemn them too harshly. Each period has its 
own modes of feeling, and after all the Alexandrians did not feel so very 
differently from ourselves. The melancholic admiration of the ancient 
world, the romantic treatment of nature, the strong and often perverse 
eroticism, the distaste of and withdrawal from the involved and com- 
plicated problems of the day—are these not feelings which can be traced 
in modern European literature from the great Romantics to the French 
Parnassiens, and to the so-called Decadents? Is not the Alexandrian 
endeavour to escape from the set, traditional forms of poetry the same 
as that which has pushed modern symbolism to the distorted extremes 
it has sometimes reached—these modern texvotraiyvia? 

The classical world with its proud, restrained soul, its perfect balance, 
its endeavour not only to attain beauty of form but also moral excellence, 
wins our admiration, but it overawes us. It stands apart, a grand un- 
attainable ideal. The Alexandrians, on the other hand, weak, infirm of 
purpose, lost in their aspirations and their dreams, appear much nearer 
to us; we respond more easily to their agonies and hopes, but the more 
intimately we know them, we feel the greater disappointment that a world 
as full of life as the Hellenistic world escaped them. They did not 
succeed in understanding it and depicting it in their works. Their 
example may serve as a guide to our generation. 


THE SCOPE OF VIRGIL’S INFLUENCE 


By A, K. CLARKE 
(A paper read before the Virgil Society on 19 May 1945) 


T first sight it might appear that the scope of Virgil’s influence had 
been predetermined from the beginning, as far surpassing that of 
any classical author. His poems became a school-book within a few years 
of his death: he is one of the very few Latin writers whose work remained 
known, without any real break, from the day that it was written until 
now: his genius was recognized in his own lifetime and onwards with 
very little question, and wherever Latin has been read at all he has been 
one of the authors read. More than that, his text has been pored over, 
annotated, translated, and sedulously imitated, from his own time to 
ours, sometimes chiefly for antiquarian reasons, but usually with an 
appreciation of its beauty and a devotion amounting to a cult. This 
Society has been founded in the belief that such an influence should be 
in one way or another permanent, and this conviction in itself raises the 
consideration of scope: the question, I mean, whether Virgil may be 
regarded as a European influence, part of the inheritance of European 
culture at its widest range, or whether there is anything in his poetry 
which makes him more even than the greatest European classic—one of 
the very few writers cf universal importance. The question is bound up 
with the whole problem of classical education and how far it should be 
fundamental in the world-order of the future, which will not be wholly, 
perhaps not primarily, European. 

Another question is relevant to this, though at first sight rather dis- 
tantly so. Weare apt to think of influence as something constant in its 
quality, and to assume that when we speak of the influence of Virgil as con- 
stant through the ages, the influence received from him was, in the main, 
at each point what we receive now. In broad outline this isno doubt true; 
but influence, which depends so much on the capacity or the attrait of 
the recipient, has a large variable element. Coleridge’s ‘O Lady we 
receive but what we give’ has the same incomplete, but real, truth in the 
case of literature as of nature. A great work of art resembles a great work 
of nature in many respects, but particularly in the potential, as well as 
actual, character of its impressiveness: the beauty and significance stored 
in a great creation, like energy in a storehouse of electric power, are 
elicited only gradually, and in proportion not only to the natural sensi- 
tiveness of the individual but to the gathered experience of generations 
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by which that sensitiveness has been enriched. Part of that enrichment 
comes through historical events, part of it through the reflected influence 
of other works of art, which themselves heighten perception and thus 
act retrospectively to draw out of the earlier work some of its inherent 
qualities. The process is longer in proportion to the greatness and value 
of the work, and I suspect that our appreciation of Virgil, and perhaps 
particularly of the Aeneid, is a vintage which is only just beginning to 
mature. 

It is interesting to glance, however slightly, at some of the phases 
through which Virgilian interpretation has passed, and to see how far 
some of these interpretations have been from a thorough, solid, and 
realistic study of the text, and how others, though close to the text, may 
have been wide of the truth. In the years following Virgil’s death the 
general scope and meaning of his poetry was mainly taken for granted; 
there was no need to speculate on Virgil’s mental background, for it was 
still, in the main, the mental background of his readers: thus the early 
commentaries are chiefly literary or antiquarian in character, occupied 
with points of language or of antiquarian interest rather than with 
interpretation of the poet’s mind; so far as they went, their work was on 
sound lines and was a contribution to knowledge. It was related—as in 
the work of Probus—to Alexandrian learning, and was the channel 
through which the already existing tradition of exact scholarship and 
close study of the text was transmitted and related to the text of Virgil. 
This close and intimate study was the origin of Virgil’s great literary 
influence; we see the result of it at its best in the poetry of Ausonius, 
where a real, though not very strong, original genius has been refined 
and trained in delicacy of expression by a living and affectionate know- 
ledge of Virgil’s language, but has also been directed into the channel of 
a clearly understood and defined tradition. Virgil’s literary influence 
was at once creative and conservative in its tendency; but with the 
passage of time, and with writers of less spontaneity than Ausonius, the 
traditional and conservative element predominated, and it would be 
hard to maintain that his effect on Latin poetry, whether pagan or 
Christian, was wholly good. It would be much easier to regard it 
pessimistically as fettering the spontaneous growth of poetic form, and a 
documentation of this view would be hard to refute. 

In erudition, as well as in literature, the study of Virgil took its main 
direction early. The commentary of Servius is a mine of information, 
of mixed quality and importance, rather than a real work of critical 
appreciation. Macrobius—whatever his relation to Servius and to 
earlier commentators—shows the character of the early criticism of 
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Virgil in all its aspects. His extended discussion of Virgil in the 
Saturnalia includes examination of religious ritual in the poems, illustra- 
tion of Virgil’s mastery of technical rhetoric, comparison between Homer 
and Virgil, and Virgil and Pindar, and discussion of his debt to earlier 
Latin poetry. We are deeply indebted to Macrobius, above all for his 
collection of quotations from Ennius, but his preoccupation with Virgil’s 
sources was not wholly a gain. He shows a characteristic distrust of the 
original element in the later books, where Virgil was in fact working clear 
of his originals and his mind was moving at its freest. ‘Maluissem 
Maronem et in hac parte apud auctorem suum vel apud quemlibet 
Graecorum alium quod sequeretur habuisse.’ Dear Macrobius, he is a 
lover of Virgil st quis alius, but in his forest of rhetorical figures and 
parallel passages he lost sight, perhaps, of the true wood of the Sibyl 
through which Virgil carried, and for ever carries, poetry’s golden 
bough. 

Sed de his hactenus. On the whole this Virgilian scholarship of the 
first four centuries was characterized by close study of detail, and a 
resultant power of imitation, but apparently little appreciation of the 
structural unity of the Aeneid and its deeper underlying unity of thought. 
They absorbed and imitated the language and, in its narrower sense, the 
style; but the real Virgilian theme, and the outlook on life, escaped them. 
On the whole—with temerity in face of a somewhat different conclusion 
expressed in Cochran’s Christianity and Classical Culture—I doubt 
whether there was any very deep penetration of Virgil’s moral and 
intellectual influence as a whole into the later Empire. Powerful as was 
the influence of certain isolated passages like the Tu, Romane, and in 
spite of the most enthusiastic appreciation, Virgil’s poetry was regarded 
as a literary model, a mine of precious jewels of both language and allu- 
sion, rather than a spiritual and artistic whole; and the restricting 
influence of this view has had some lasting effects. It has always been 
difficult for his later lovers to regard Virgil with fresh eyes: the very 
editions in which they study him at school go back, in some of their 
material and in something of their outlook, to the erudition of those 
earlier commentators, and though this link with the past is very precious, 
is it too much to say that it has separated us from Virgil himself? Even 
the different—and in some respects juster—view of Virgil which pre- 
vailed in the Middle Ages did not prevent the transmission of the old 
commentaries and their outlook; for when the humanists brought back 
again the genuine study of the Virgilian text, they had Servius at their 
elbow. Petrarch’s own annotated copy of Virgil in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan includes the commentary of Servius; Guarino’s 
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Lexicon of Servius was among the books presented by Bole to the 
Balliol College Library, as Professor R. Weiss has reminded us;! and 
Flemmyng’s library (I owe this fact to the same invaluable source) 
included Servius’ commentary and the Interpretationes of Tiberius 
Claudius Donatus.? 

But limited and partial as this “ite appreciation may have been, it 
was a real appreciation as far as it went and was related to the living text, 
studied without too much preconception; and it might have been the 
foundation for some more interpretative criticism. But with the spread 
of Christianity the situation changed in two very different ways. The 
thoroughness with which Virgil was known—known rather than truly 
comprehended—and the fervent appreciation of his beauties, bred that 
distrust of his moral influence which reappears, in spite of the valiant 
championship of the great humanists, as far down as the seventeenth 
century. It was partly a distrust of the magic music of words enjoyed 
for their own sake—‘Sufficiunt’, said Alcuin to his scholars in the eighth 
century, ‘divini poetae vobis, nec egetis /uxuriosa Virgilii vos pollut 
facundia’—partly a distrust of the seductive influence of romantic 
situations. Odo of Cluni in the tenth century is, perhaps, the extreme 
example; he abandoned his Virgilian studies on account of a dream in 
which Virgil’s poetry appeared as a beautiful vase teeming with poisonous - 
serpents. The cause may have been, partly at any rate, that preoccupa- 
tion with certain sections of the poetry, and in particular of the Aeneid, 
which has its origin in the use of Virgil as a school-book, and has been 
one of the main reasons of a certain recurrent failure to see the Aeneid as 
a whole. There was perhaps a tendency for the average scholar to con- 
centrate on the ‘high lights’, on the second and fourth Aeneid particu- 
larly, a tendency which has been operative down to modern times. It 
was certainly so with St. Augustine. In Shakespeare, who represents a 
grammar-school education, some of whose traditions go back beyond the 
Middle Ages, most of the Virgilian allusions are to the ‘false Troyan’, or 
the ‘forsaken Queen’—‘Dido, who waft her love to come again to 
Carthage’. In The Millon the Floss Mr. Riley, the auctioneer, had perhaps 
less Latin than Shakespeare; but his recollections, hazy as they were, 
were of De Senectute and the fourth Aeneid. Educational tradition can 
be very tenacious, and many causes have contributed to this isolation of 
the whole Carthaginian episode and to the tendency to give it that 
predominance which makes full understanding of the Aeneid impossible. 
One can see how, with this partial interpretation of the poem, Virgil 


' Humanism in England during the Fifteenth Century, R. Weiss, 1941, p. 96. 
2 Ibid., p. 104. 
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could be regarded, almost justly, as an intoxicant, a romantic virus to 
be expelled as quickly as possible from the veins. St. Cyran, a good 
Augustinian in his distrust of the pagan poets as in everything else, 
certainly proffered a solution when he told his Port Royal scholars that 
Virgil was undoubtedly damned for writing that beautiful poetry in a 
spirit of self-indulgence, but must be studied most thoroughly by the 
pupils for the sake of his good Latin. 

It was not, however, the solution which had recommended itself 
either to the Middle Ages or to the Renaissance. The magical sanctity 
which surrounded Virgil in the Middle Ages, largely through the 
influence of the Messianic Eclogue, placed him almost among the 
sacred writers, as a forerunner of Christianity and a storehouse of 
prophecy. The allegorical interpretation of the Aeneid, as the triumph 
of wisdom and virtue over folly and passion, was well established before 
the twelfth century. But the process was accompanied by a general 
decline in sound knowledge of Latin, and the result was twofold. Virgil’s 
importance was more firmly established than ever, and in a wider 
setting; but it ceased to be in any true sense a literary importance or to be 
closely associated, except for a few, with the real content and meaning of 
his work. The medieval interpretation served as a vessel in which the 
work of Virgil was preserved and honoured, and carried down intact to 
the age of humanism, when it could be studied anew with a more 
thorough understanding. It is important not to postdate the awakening 
of humanism or to separate it too sharply from the Middle Ages: there 
were always some whose knowledge of Latin was deep enough for a real 
appreciation of Virgil, and the transition from the medieval attitude was 
very gradual. In particular, the allegorical interpretation of the Aeneid 
reappears among leading humanists from Petrarch to Erasmus, and 
helped to enrol many good Christians without scruple in the ranks of 
sound learning. Maffeo Vegio’s attitude in the middle of the fifteenth 
century was more enlightened than that of St. Cyran two centuries later: 
like St. Cyran he was deeply devoted to St. Augustine; but by interpreting 
the Aeneid allegorically he was able to include it, without qualification, 
among authors to be studied by the young. 

It was one of the tasks of the great humanist educators to maintain the 
moral value of the great classical writers as a whole against the timidity 
of ‘shallow Churchmen’, as Aeneas Sylvius calls them, who denounced 
their study as a waste of precious time; but they did so by methods which 
were eventually bound to dissipate all special interpretations; their aim 
was real, exact, and thorough knowledge of every author, and the 
medieval figure of Virgilius was bound to disappear. The two currents 
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meet as early as Dante, where Virgil has all his mystic world-significance, 
but is above all Dante’s master in style. But we are far yet in Dante 
from the detached realism which is the kernel of true humanism: the 
desire to know the author as he is, in his full historical setting, and in 
. relation to the rest of literature, of his own language and others. The 
humanist aim, from Petrarch onwards, was to search back through all 
that has been lost, to recover and really to know the literature of Greece 
and Rome, and to apply this enriched knowledge to the conditions of 
their own age and language; and we are the inheritors of their success. 
Though the subject-matter of the Classics is so different from the 
natural sciences, exact classical scholarship is in itself a great scientific 
achievement: it is the application in a different field, and in relation to 
the past, of the same principles as those which have governed the 
investigation of natural causes. 

It was the great humanist scholars and teachers who were responsible 
for the commanding position given to Virgil, in literature and in educa- 
tion, from the Renaissance onwards. Petrarch’s keen literary insight 
made him give Virgil high preference over the admired Lucan as the 
model for epic poetry, and the choice, with all the weight of Petrarch’s 
influence behind it, was one of great significance. The educationalists— 
among whom Vittorino da Feltre deserves an ‘I salute thee, Mantovano’ 
of his own—studied and taught Virgil with deep appreciation and with 
reverence for every syllable; and the close study of every turn of his 
language had a great effect on poetry. In the writings of the Pléiade 
there is not merely a fervent admiration for the Classics and a desire to 
enlarge the scope of the French language by their aid; there is surely an 
intimate and living echo, in the poetry of Ronsard and du Bellay, of the 
music of Virgil. From the fourteenth to the seventeenth century, 
Virgil’s poetry was exercising much the same influence upon European 
poetry as a whole as it had exercised on Latin poetry in the centuries 
immediately following his death. It was an influence which increased 
progressively as scholarship, and the results of scholarship, became more 
generally diffused. Just as with Latin poetry, it was mainly a literary 
influence: the delicate autocracy of the inimitable in style. It may seem 
perverse at once to admit this and to suggest that Virgil was not among the 
profoundest influences of the Renaissance. Yet I think it is true for 
several reasons. There were impediments still to the full understanding 
of Virgil; and the vital influences of the Renaissance were authors who 
were valued not so much for their style as for their thought, and for 
their novelty; who opened up hitherto undiscovered regions of knowledge 
and brought to the inquiring minds of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
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centuries, not only beauty, but adventure and surprise. It was Plato, not 
Virgil, who was the uncanonized saint of the Renaissance; and it was 
only a very few who could realize the Platonic quality in Virgil’s mind. 
The constant use of Virgil as a school-book, the study, by the great 
majority, of parts rather than the whole, and his position in literature as 
pre-eminently a model, made a fresh approach to his work very difficult; 
his literary influence, where exercised most strongly, might easily 
have been deadening, as in the case of Latin poetry, if it had not for- 
tunately been exercised on a series of men of genius: Ronsard, Milton, 
Racine, Dryden, Tennyson. But it is notable that some of the greatest, 
perhaps the very greatest, of European writers since the Renaissance 
have been those on whom Virgil, though a part of their education, has 
not laid his most binding spell. 

Dryden’s Dedication of the Aeneis and the scattered allusions in the 
Parallel of Poetry and Painting show at once the immense pervasiveness 
of Virgil’s influence and its limitation. Whenever Dryden is dealing with 
the dictio virgiliana, the ‘expression and colouring’, as he so justly calls 
it, of his poetry, he is on firm ground, and his wise and sensitive judge- 
ments have permanent value; but whenever he is discussing the subject 
of the poem or the significance of the treatment and the episodes to 
Virgil’s whole aim in writing it, he is simply astray. He is partly misled 
by his own era and social outlook, and interprets the attitude of Virgil to 
Augustus and his régime in the light of patronage as it was developing 
at the turn of the seventeenth century, partly by that recurrent dispro- 
portion which gives too much attention to the Fourth Book; and he has 
no chance of rectifying either error: his wide reading has never been 
correlated with a true enough knowledge of the real background and 
setting of what he has read. The understanding of Virgil depends on 
a deeper knowledge of both the Republic and the early Empire than 
was possible up to the time of Dryden; the whole position has been 
altered by the work done in historical scholarship throughout the last 
150 years. The early fruits of this were gathered up in Henry Nettle- 
ship’s Suggestions Introductory to a Study of the Aeneid, first published 
in 1875, and it remains—so far as my knowledge goes—the best single 
study of the Aeneid, and one that does more to disperse error and 
promote a real understanding than any other criticism of Virgil which I 
know. In this essay the originality of Virgil is firmly established; it is 
fully realized that his general conception is tragic rather than epic and 
that his subject is the conflict of forces; the episode of Dido is seen in its 
true proportions and her place in the poem related to that of Turnus, 
both representing, in spite of the sympathy with which they are 
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presented, ‘the elements of contradiction to the divine economy’; the 
relation of Virgil to the Augustan régime is shown, once and for all, to 
be utterly different from that of the ‘court poet’ as Dryden conceived 
him; above all, it is made clear that the genius and originality of Virgil 
consist not wholly or even mainly in ‘colouring and expression’ but in the 
design and structure of the poem, by which a whole past and a whole 
future, both realized in a mind of surpassing power and sensitiveness, 
are built together into one imaginative whole. It would be a great 
service to Virgilian studies, and to the extension of Virgil’s influence, if 
Nettleship’s essay could be made available—as I believe it is not—in a 
cheap form. Special aspects of it have been further treated by later 
scholars: in our own country, Conway, Warde Fowler, and to-day 
Mr. Jackson Knight, have given us fresh insight into Virgil’s age, 
character, and genius.! But for a view of the Aeneid as a whole the 
Suggestions Introductory still remains, in my experience, the very best 
introduction. 

I have tried to suggest that the full scope of Virgil’s influence has been 
narrowed by those very factors that have helped to perpetuate it. He 
has been a great traditional literary influence: a great pattern of language, 
the teacher of poets and the despair of translators; but the edge even of 
this influence has been blunted for many by his use as a school-book; and 
in general he has been more used as an educational instrument than, 
perhaps, any poet should be. His poetry has been studied in sections 
rather than as a whole. He himself has been regarded too much as an 
imitator, even though one whose genius for adaptation was a form of 
originality: his historical background, and the character of his age, have 
been for many centuries imperfectly understood. The results of modern 
historical scholarship have hardly yet had time to bear their full fruit; 
the position of Virgil in the future, and the power of his influence, 
depends very largely on how far and how quickly we can counteract old 
errors and misconceptions and give a living poet to the world. sae 
power has never yet been exercised at its fullest, and it is not a powe 
which by its nature is confined to any special tradition or culture. ‘The 
note of universality which Nettleship rightly finds in Virgil makes his 
work a possession for all time, and is one of the main reasons for the 
widespread teaching of Latin. It is a mistake to regard his influence as 
‘European’ and Virgil as essentially a ‘European’ poet: he is that, but 
more. I suspect that a Chinese, Indian, or African who was well read in 
his own literature, and well grounded in Latin, if then plunged deeply 


' This paper was written before I had had any opportunity of seeing Dr. 
Bowra’s most recent book. 
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into Virgil, would give us just that fresh view of the poetry of which time 
and familiarity have somewhat robbed us. He might appreciate more 
easily that perfectly direct view of beauty which, combined with a rich 
store of associations, gives such a suggestive and mystical quality to 
Virgil’s use of words; and through all intervening differences of race and 
culture he would recognize a mind and personality fully educated in the 
deepest sense of the term. Such a reader might grasp, with untrammelled 
insight, much that eludes us in the Virgilian secret, or much which we 
can only appreciate through reflection and knowledge and by the 
dissociation of ourselves from some traditional errors. If we can make 
Virgil’s poetry more widely and more truly known, we shall be helping 
to do much more than teach good Latin. We shall be setting free, more 
completely than ever in the past, all the powers of a pure and noble mind 
to do its characteristic work: to be one of those permeating elements 
which can both unify and spiritualize a civilization. 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT MARATHON 
By w. R. LOADER 


When did the Athenians march out to meet the Persians? 

N an attempt to sort out the confused chronology of events before 

the battle of Marathon, J. A. R. Munro, in the Cambridge Ancient 
History, vol. iv, maintains that the march must have taken place whilst 
Eretria was still in a state of siege, and was designed to save that city. 

His supposition is based on a statement in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 
ili, 10, 1411 a 10, where Cephisodotus trapaxcAdv Tous 
*AGnvaious eis EUBorav émioitioapévous Epr Aciv TO MiATi&Aou 
yrgioua. Munro points out that the only possible context for this 
decree of Miltiades is the Persian investment of Eretria; he then 
goes on to presume that the decree was implemented, and that the 
Athenians set out from Athens some time before the date given by 
Herodotus for their march. To account for their non-arrival at Oropus 
he suggests that the Persian forces divided, and by an early invasion 
of Attica diverted the Greek army from its original intention. 

A yhgioua was a most binding enactment, and could only be can- 
celled by another wigioya. Because there is no record of such a 
cancellation, Munro seems to think that the decree must have been 
carried out. But both Herodotus (vi. 102 seq.) and Plato (Menexenus, 
240 b) expressly declare that only after the subjugation of Eretria and 
the landing at Marathon did the Athenians move from the city. 

Munro’s difficulty about the yhgioua could surely be better dealt 
with if we suppose that the force of the decree was completely invali- 
dated by the fall of Eretria. In a moment of emergency the Athenians 
would hardly be inclined to waste time in revoking legislation which 
had been- outdated by events. 

Nor does such an hypothesis present insuperable difficulties of 
chronology. Munro, op. cit., has proposed the following order of 
events to fit in with various dates given by the authorities, and with 
his own theory about Miltiades’ decree. 

On the fifth of the month, he suggests, the Persians land at, and 
invest, Eretria. The news reaches Athens on the same day, and on 
the 6th Miltiades’ decree of assistance to the Eretrians is passed. On 
the 7th the Athenians march out, but Datis in the meantime has left 
Artaphernes with 10,000 men to carry on the siege, and has landed at 
Marathon, whereupon the Athenians turn aside to meet the invaders. 


Datis is content to wait until he has heard the news of the fall of 
3871.46 Cc 
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Eretria (on the 11th or 12th day). Then the Athenians in their turn 
delay the issue whilst certain dispositions are made with regard to their 
board of generals, and the battle is eventually fought on the 16th. 

But as has already been said, Herodotus and Plato both declare 
that the Greeks did not leave Athens until the Persians had landed, and 
that the Persians did not land at Marathon until after they had taken 
Eretria. And nowhere do they suggest that a division of the enemy 
forces took place. These statements of the authorities, however, do 
not necessarily exclude their evidence from a place in a reasonable 
system of chronology, such as the following. 

Philippides arrived Acutepaios in Sparta on the gth, therefore 
Eretria may have been invested on the 5th, as Munro suggests, the news 
taking a day or so to reach Athens. According to Plato, Menexenus, 
240b-c, the siege lasted three days: (Tous ’Epetpias) 
év Tplolv Aé Ta&oav Thy ywoav.... 
Ti A’ KatnyayovTo "Epetpias cis Mapabdva. 

Herodotus, however, states that the city fell on the seventh day of 
the investment (vi. 101). Plato’s worth as an historical authority is not 
greater than Herodotus’—he shows as much carelessness as any of the 
ancients with regard to dates, and the Menexenus, being a parody on 
a funeral oration, contains those distortions of fact customary in such 
exercises. However, for the sake of argument, let us accept Plato’s 
estimate of the duration of the siege. 

If we suppose that Miltiades’ decree was passed on the 7th or 8th, 
and Eretria fell on the 8th, then the decree would become inapplicable 
before preparations for carrying it out could be completed. 

After the city’s fall, the Persians were engaged in ‘mopping up’, 
over which they spent, according to Herodotus, dAiyas fuépas. They 
could therefore have arrived at Marathon on the 11th or 12th, and 
Munro’s chronology will fit subsequent events. 

This alternative order of events is in no way foolproof, of course, 
but it seems to fit the ancient authorities a little better than Munro’s 
time-table. 


Why did the Persians land at Marathon? 

Herodotus (vi. 102) says simply fv yap Mapadeov émitnAsdtatov 
xwpiov tis Kai Epetpins. Many 
modern scholars hold that the landing was a feint to denude Athens of 
troops and facilitate the work of pro-Persian agitators inside the city. 
Or possibly, as Munro, 7. Hell. Stud. xix, 1899, p. 185 seq., proposed, 
the Persians chose Marathon because it was in the heart of the Aiaxpica, 
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the country which originally put Pisistratus in power. And since Datis 
and Artaphernes were primarily concerned with reinstating Hippias, 
they may have hoped for some local support for the Pisistratid. 

There is, however, no record of any such co-operation on the part 
of the inhabitants unless they had a hand in giving the shield signal. 
Perhaps Herodotus’ pro-Athenian sympathy would lead him to gloss 
over any unworthy events in the history he was relating. 

The landing certainly cannot have been by chance or through 
geographical error—Hippias and other Pisistratids were well enough 
acquainted with the country which they were revisiting. It seems a 
little strange to find Herodotus giving the proximity of Marathon to 
Eretria as a reason. If the Persians had really intended a land attack 
on Athens, then Oropus, directly across the channel from Eretria, 
would appear to have been a more suitable landing-point, although 
the 4,000 Athenian cleruchs who had fled from Eretria would have 
offered them some initial opposition. 

If, then, it was the purpose of the Persians to make a direct assault 
on Athens, they could have landed at Oropus, conveniently near their 
recent base of operations, and taken a comparatively easy road to the 
city. Or, for that matter, they might even have come right round and 
disembarked in the vicinity of Athens itself. 

But if it was in their minds to use Marathon as a springboard for 
such a direct assault, why did they not put their full strength ashore? 
On the other hand, assuming that they expected to fight an action at 
Marathon itself, why did they not land their cavalry, particularly if, 
as Herodotus says, they chose Marathon because it was suitable for 
cavalry work? It is equally strange that they did not utilize the interval 
between their landing and the arrival of the Athenians to prepare 
ambushes and other unpleasant surprises for their enemy. 

Was the Marathon landing only a ruse to draw away the city’s pro- 
tection? If so, why did the Persian fleet not steal round the coast to 
Athens as soon as they received news of the Greeks’ approach? They 
must have been confident that their land troops could hold the Athenians, 
to judge by the fact that their ships were so well tied up that seven 
of them did not have time to escape after the action. Again, if the 
landing was a feint, it is odd that the shield signal should only have 
been given after the Persians had re-embarked in confusion. Unless 
it was a warning that the pro-Persian faction in Athens had not gained 
the upper hand. 

It is fashionable these days to talk of ‘Fifth Columnists’, and it is 
perhaps easier to lay a charge of treachery than to refute it. But one 
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cannot help a certain feeling that the Persians were relying on something 
more than their military prowess to gain them the day. They were 
hoping, possibly, to achieve the capture of Athens without a fight, and 
without the need, consequently, to bother about tactical positions and 
the deployment of their forces. . 


Why did the Athenians march out to meet the Persians? 

Greek tradition remembered Miltiades as the man who not only 
won the battle of Marathon but also instigated the Athenian opposition 
to the Persians from the beginning. In Herodotus, vi. 109, Miltiades 
makes this appeal to Callimachus the polemarch: 7\v pév vuv pt) oup- 
BoAcpev, EATropai Tiva oTa&ow peydAnv Alaceioey TX 
"ASnvaiav ppovipata fv Aé trpiv Ti Kai 
cadpov ’AGnvaiwv pete€etépoic: éyyevéoba, Ta 
oloi Té civev Trepryevéobai TH 

Herodotus’ report, however, is not too satisfactory. Unless the Greeks 
held some advantage of which the record has not reached us, it is diffi- 
cult to understand their decision to fight an action when the odds were 
so much against them. The number of attempts by scholars to probe 
deeper into the reasons for the Athenian march are indicative of the 
general dissatisfaction with Herodotus’ too simple statement. 

Before going farther, it may be profitable to review the circumstances 
in which Miltiades advised the sortie, with the concurrence of the 
Athenians. Possibly the numerical strength, and certainly the fighting 
qualities, of the barbarians must have been known to the Greeks. In 
the conquest of Ionia, the suppression of the Ionian Revolt, the 
Scythian and Thracian expeditions, and more immediately the assaults 
on Naxos, Carystus, and Eretria, Persian arms had been invincible. 

Miltiades himself had had personal experience of the barbarians in 
the Chersonese—was that experience such as to inspire him with over- 
whelming confidence in the Athenian army? The Persians were known 
to have brought cavalry with them. (Darius had ordered horse trans- 
ports twelve months before the invasion; Her. vi. 95.) And the value 
of horse-soldiers had been demonstrated in 511 B.c. when Hippias’ 
Thessalian horsemen inflicted a heavy defeat on a strong Spartan army. 

Athens was a strong town, perhaps itself walled, and at any rate 
with the Acropolis to fall back upon. A Spartan relief force was 
expected to arrive soon after the moon had become full. There were 
seditious elements in the city, and the departure of its defenders might 
leave it open to the clandestine arrival of the Persian fleet. 

Conditions were unfavourable for a battle and favourable for a siege, 
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to say the least of it. Why, then, did Miltiades advise the Athenians 
to leave their strong-point and meet the invaders in the open field? 
Was he unconsciously influenced by pro-Persian elements? Is it pos- 
sible that there was some collusion between him and the Pisistratids? 

The latter possibility seems unlikely, for most of the information 
which we have about Miltiades is to his credit. Yet he had been 
favoured by the Pisistratids after his initial exile and reconciliation with 
Pisistratus, Her. vi. 39: Tov Kipovos... TK 
él Xepoovijsou of of 
wiv kai év étrofeuv eU. Furthermore, he was himself a tyrant, and 
the first Persian expedition aimed at re-establishing tyranny in Athens. 
His son Metiochus received a hospitable welcome in Persia (Her. vi. 41), 
even though Miltiades had meditated treachery towards Darius on the 
occasion of the Scythian campaign (Her. iv. 137). 

But we have no reason to believe that his patriotism was suspected 
by the Athenians in any way, unless the swift reversal of his fortunes 
after the Parian failure is evidence of a general, and not a particular, 
distrust. As in witch-hunting, once one begins to smell treachery it 
is difficult to stop. And to suggest that Miltiades first of all tried to 
favour the Persians by inducing the Athenians to quit their city, and 
then turned round to inflict a crushing defeat on his barbarian colla- 
borators, is to accuse him of double-dealing altogether out of keeping 
with his character as we know it. 

None of the other suggestions put forward to account for the 
Athenians’ bold move are completely convincing. That they marched 
out to prevent the invaders ravaging the hinterland of Marathon is 
improbable. Such a suggestion imputes a Peloponnesian War outlook 
to a Persian War people, and the land near Marathon was not good 
enough for the Greeks to risk an army for its protection. Besides, 
considerations of property were not likely to be more than a minor 
issue in a life-and-death struggle. 

In ¥. Hell. Stud. xxxix, 1919, pp. 48 seq. and 119 seq., W. W. How 
advances the theory that Miltiades felt bound to face the Persians in 
the field, since to remain within the walls would have been to forfeit 
any claim on succour from Sparta. “The Athenians had decided to take 
the field when they summoned Sparta. It was never the custom for 
Greek states to help one another in sieges.’ If so, how did it come about 
that the Athenians proposed to aid Eretria, even if only with cleruchs? 
And is it quite certain that the Athenians had decided on a sortie when 
they dispatched Philippides? There is nothing in the authorities to 
support such a view. 
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Munro suggests that everything depended on the Marathonian 
action, that it would determine the tone of the people in general and 
of the anti-democrats in particular. Perhaps—but it was a strange way 
of winning the loyalty of a disaffected faction to leave it to its own 
devices, free to establish communication with the enemy. One would 
have thought that the anti-democrats could be better checked by the 
presence of the armed forces. 

To sum up, unless we are looking for difficulties where there are none 
in Herodotus’ simple narrative, it is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that the Athenian march to Marathon was engineered by a faction 
which looked for a barbarian victory, and which thought the best way 
to ensure it was by persuading the Athenians to fight a straightforward 
battle. 


What was the reason for the delay before the battle? 

If the barbarian landing was not a ruse, or if they had changed their 
counsel, the Persians may have been content to wait in the hope that 
the Athenian army would fall apart of its own political corruption. 
The suggestion has already been made that throughout the campaign 
the Persians seem to have been relying on something more than force 
of arms to capture Athens. 

But why did Miltiades wait? For Spartan help? Then why not 
wait until it arrived? for the Athenians initiated the battle, and the 
Spartans arrived soon after it had been fought. Or did he really delay 
out of a regard for the niceties of the prytany? To believe so would 
seem to be a compliment to his courtesy but not to his good sense. 

He had put forward the most pressing reason for leaving the city, 
the fact that some of the citizens might medize if there were a long 
delay in meeting the Persians. Yet were they less likely to medize during 
a lengthy absence of the army? And was a delay in face of an enemy 
never before encountered likely to hearten the Athenian soldiery, 
especially if, as Munro says, they were a ‘half-trained militia’? 

There are too many gaps in our knowledge for us to be able to make 
any sure conjecture. But again, is it going too far to suggest that the 
interval may have been spent in negotiation, however insincere, with 
the enemy? 
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THE LAMMERGEYER 


COMPARATIVE DESCRIPTIONS IN ARISTOTLE 
AND PLINY 


By Jj. R. T. POLLARD 


RISTOTLE’S account of the trepxvdtrtepos, the Black Eagle (H.A. 

ix. 32. 618 b), is, in the main, an accurate enough description of 

the Lammergeyer (Gypaetus barbatus): AeuKt) KepaAn, Aé 

At BpayutTata, Kai SppoTrUyiov yuTTi dpet- 

TreAAPYOS Kal UIrd&eTos. A’ GAon, TH KOKa TOUTE Exoov 

Tois GAAoIs, THv A’ ovAtv. GAioxetar yap Kai 

KopaKev Kal GAAav, Bapls Kai KaKdBios Kal Ta TebveddTa 

A” cel Kod Bos Kad pivupizer. The birds which I observed in 

Abyssinia and Kenya appeared very black, and the white head (Acux 
KEPOAT)) was very noticeable when the bird turned in the sun. 

Again it is in fact the largest of the Old World raptores (ueyé6e1 
yéyiotos), for specimens have been recorded which measured 10 feet 
between wing-tips. But it is untrue to say that its wings are Bpayutata, 
for it possesses the graceful spread of a gigantic falcon. Sundevall, as 
Professor D’A. W. Thompson points out in A Glossary of Greek Birds 
(pp. 146-7, new edition, 1936), suggested that Bpayutata was an error 
for poxpoTata, but it is more likely, in view of Pliny’s alis minimis, quoted 
below, that Aristotle was confusing the lammergeyer with another bird, 
perhaps Bonelli’s (Nisaetus fasciatus Vieill.) or the Dwarf Eagle (Aquila 
naevia).? In flight the lammergeyer’s most prominent feature is its long, 
streamlined rump, which is faithfully described by dppotrWyiov trpdunkes 
(this characteristic is well portrayed in Leonard Gill’s A First Guide to 
the Birds of South Africa).3 

The generic name—Gypaetus—the Vulture-Eagle, suggests that 
naturalists are uncertain as to which class of the raptorial species the 
lammergeyer truly belongs. This fact did not escape Aristotle’s notice, 
for he describes it as yutti Gyotos and UirdeTos. 

' Here I gratefully acknowledge a suggestion made to me by Professor E. R. 
Dodds, who points out that it would be more natural to place a stop after Bapus 


yp, which ‘is the reason why it is overtaken and mobbed’, and to take kai kaxéBi0s 
with kal T& Te6veHta pépwv, than to follow the majority of editors and punctuate 
after GAAov. 

2 Or we must assume that the corruption was a very old one, and existed in 
Pliny’s MSS.; but this seems less likely in view of oixel A’ GAon, which shows 
confusion with another species whose wings were Ppaxutata, 

3 Pl. xiv, fig. 14a. 
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Its true habitat is the mountains and its haunts are lofty cliffs and 
precipices, but why it should be called the ‘mountain stork’ (dpertré- 
Aapyos) is less clear. Perhaps this is a reference to its predilection for 
snakes (see H. B. Tristram’s account quoted below; for the stork as 
a snake killer see S. Reinach in Cultes, Mythes et Religions, vol. ii, 
‘Oiseaux et Svastikas’). 

It is nonsense to say that it ‘inhabits groves’, and once again Aristotle 
appears to be confusing it with one of the eagles or vultures. It is 
cowardly in character, like the majority of the greater raptores (T& pév KOK& 
TOUTE Exeov ToIs GAAOIS, THV A’ ovAév), and made no attempt 
to defend its eyrie when a diminutive African recently descended to it in 
Kenya, suspended by a rope. On the other hand, I never saw it mobbed 
either by ravens (kop&Koov) or any other birds, although ravens, lanners, 
and buzzards were flying about in the vicinity of the eyrie. 

If Bapus yap refers to its supposed lack of aerial dexterity it is a 
misnomer, because the bird is capable of gaining great altitude in a 
matter of seconds and could easily outdistance any would-be mobbers. 

Kai KaxoPios Kai t& Tebvedta pépov refers to its habits as a carrion 
feeder, but it differs from the vultures in its preference for a diet of 
bones, which it is reputed to be able to digest whole. Some authorities, 
e.g. Dresser (A Manual of European Birds) and Otto Keller (op. cit. 
below), state that it is capable of a weak cry (uivupizer), but my own 
experience would tend to suggest that it is normally as silent as the 
vultures and that Pliny’s description (N.H. x. iii. 7) is a more accurate 
one.! 

This analysis I feel leaves less justification for Professor Thompson’s 
statement (op. cit., p. 247)—‘Sundevall takes trepxvétrtepos to be the 
lammergeyer, which is the largest vulture of all, weyéOe1 péyiotos, but 
agrees in no other point whatsoever with the description’-—for Sundevall 
was obviously right. 

Aristotle’s description of the ojvn (H.A. viii. 3, 592 b) also appears to 
refer to the lammergeyer. He says that ‘it is larger than the eagle and of 
an ashy hue’ (TO yp@pa otroAoeiAés). Later (H.A. ix. ,4, 619b) he 
records the curious legend, also mentioned by Pliny (N.H. x. iii. 8), that 
the 7v7n looks after the eaglets which their parents were accustomed to 
cast from the eyrie (eUtexvos). In the same passage he states that the 
gn has a film over its eyes (t&pyeyos) and sees badly (tretrpwrtat 
Tous dpPaAyous). This latter feature Professor Thompson rightly refers to 
the ‘blood-red sclerotic’ of the lammergeyer’seye. It was described to me 
by Major Alan North of the King’s African Rifles, who kept the bird in 

See below. 
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captivity in Abyssinia, and in the context it would be tempting to read 
TreTUpwtai— blazed red’— for the tretr)pwTa of the manuscripts. The 
manuscripts’ reading, however, is supported by the rest of the sentence, 
which contrasts the lammergeyer’s supposed weak-sightedness with the 
keen sight of the Sea-Eagle (6 2’ GAidetos . .). 

Aristotle’s short description of the ‘Golden Eagle’ is an excellent 
description of the lammergeyer (H.A. ix. 32, 619 a): T&V 
Te THs THv A’ Kai EavOds. 
gaivetar Aé Ootrep 1) KUUIVAIs—and I am reminded 
of a friend of mine, whom I had directed to a lammergeyer haunt, and 
who returned disappointed with the news that he had failed to see any 
lammergeyers, but that he had had an excellent view of a pair of ‘golden 
eagles’! 

‘Bruce’—here I quote Professor Thompson (op. cit., p. 5)—‘when he 
had shot a Lammergeier in Abyssinia, found a “‘yellow dust” coming off 
his feathers, and ‘“‘ventured from his colour, to call him the Golden 
Eagle”, by way of distinction, as his Ethiopic name Nissr is only 
generic, and imports no more than the English name “Eagle”.’ The 
golden hue of the adult lammergeyer (immature birds are dusky) is only 
apparent when the bird is observed at close quarters or when it is caught 
by the sun as it soars. 

Pliny’s description of the Percnopterus (N.H. x. iii. 8) is plainly 
derived from Aristotle: ‘item quarti generis est percnopterus eadem 
oripelargus, vulturina specie alis minimis, reliqua magnitudine ante- 
cellens, sed imbellis et degener ut quam verberet corvus. eadem ieiunae 
semper aviditatis et querulae murmurationis. sola aquilarum exanimata 
aufert corpora, ceterae cum occidere considunt.’ It is oripelargus 
vulturina specie (yuTti Spoios), and possesses small wings. 
It exceeds the vulture in size, is cowardly, and is mobbed by ravens. It is 
greedy and makes querulous cries. It is, to say the least, an uncritical 
account! 

Pliny only mentions the Ossifraga, the correct Latin name for the 
lammergeyer, as an afterthought: ‘quidam adiciunt genus aquilae quam 
barbatam vocant, Tusci vero ossifragam’ (N.H. x. iii. 11). This is well 
enough as far as it goes, but it only tells us that the bird was ‘bearded’. 

Later he mentions the legend which we have already noticed in 
Aristotle: ‘sed eiectos ab his cognatum genus ossifragi excipiunt et 
educant cum suis.”! His description of the Morphnos, on the other hand 
(N.H. x. iii. 7), includes certain lammergeyer features in addition to 
those of other raptores (e.g. secunda magnitudine et vi, vita circa lacus, 
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neither of which refers to the lammergeyer): ‘tertii morphnos, quam 
Homerus et percnum vocat, aliqui et plangum et anatariam, secunda 
magnitudine et vi, huic vita circa lacus. Phemonoe Apollinis dicta filia 
dentes esse ei prodidit mutae alias carentique lingua, eandem aquilarum 
nigerrimam, prominentiore cauda. consentit et Boethus. ingenium est ei 
testudines raptas frangere e sublimi iaciendo, quae fors interemit poetam 
Aeschylum praedictam fatis, ut ferunt, eiusmodi ruinam secura caeli 
fide caventem.’ In the earlier part of this passage Pliny is echoing 
Aristotle (H.A. ix. 32, 618 b): Etepov Aé yévos TAdryyos 
AevTepos Kai AE Bhooas Kai dyKn Kal 
Aipvas, Aé vyTTOPdvos Kal poppvds. 

Nigerrimam is a good description, as we have shown. It is normally 
silent (mutae alias carentique lingua) and it possesses a long tail (prominen- 
tiore cauda). Also, as H. B. Tristram (referred to by Prof. Thompson, 
op. cit., p. 5) points out when discussing the lammergeyer in The Survey 
of Western Palestine.. The Fauna and Flora of Palestine, 1884, p. 94: 
“They are carrion feeders, but marrow-bones, tortoises, and snakes are 
also favourite delicacies. It carries these up to a great height in the air, 
and then drops them on a rock or stone, repeating the operation till the 
prey is thoroughly shattered. From this habit is derived its Hebrew 
name—(“the Breaker”—O9). The poet Aeschylus met his death 
from a tortoise dropped on his bald head by one of these birds.’ 

The Aeschylus legend is a curious one, because although the lammer- 
geyer is still found in the Atlas Mountains and in Spain, and was found 
in Italy and the Alps in classical times, there is no record so far as 
I am aware of its ever having inhabited Sicily, where the poet is re- 
puted to have met his death.' O. Keller, however (Die Antike Tierwelt, 
Leipsic, 1913, p. 29), seems to imply that it was well known in the 
island: ‘Den Bartadler des Plinius haben wir noch als “Bartgeier” 
im Genuesischen und Sizilianischen.’ Aelian (N.H. vii. 16) gives the 
story as follows: “tas yepoaias yeA@vas of oUAAGBovTes Elta 
Tpoonpatav Tais TETPaIs Kai TO KEADVIOV 
Thy odpKa Kai éoBiove1. Kai AloywAov tov ’EAeuciviov 
Tis TpaxywAias Tov Biov KaTaotpéyar 6 AioyWAos 
étti Tivos TH EiPiopéva Kai ypdqoev. 
GOpiE Fv Thv KepaAry Kai widds’ oinbeis oWv deTds elven 
KepaAty elta Kat” fv KaTelye Kai 
TOU TO BéAOs, Kai TOV GvApa.’ The author of 

? On the other hand it has been recorded from Sardinia, and colonies may 


have existed on most of the large islands which lie between the bird’s former 
home in the Alps, and its present home in the Atlas mountains and the Pyrenees. 
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the Vita Aeschyli implies that the poet was associated with the augur’s 
art at this time, Biov Tois TOAIV’, 
which is an interesting statement in view of the method of his death. 
Keller, however (op. cit., pp. 28-9), dismisses the whole story as 


mythologizing: ‘Das liignerische Griechenland—Graecia mendax, und 


vor allem Athen, konnte ja lustig erfinden, was fiir interessante Todes- 
arten seinen grossen Mannern fern von der Heimat in Mazedonien, 
Kleinasien, Sizilien, zuteil geworden sein sollten.’ 

The bird is associated with kingship in modern Persian legend. The 
Baz-nama-yi Nasiri—a Persian treatise on falconry published in 1874 
and lent to me through the kindness of Mr. Raymond Hook, includes a 
short chapter on the lammergeyer: “The lammergeyer is noted for its 
wondrous powers of flight. It soars aloft, bearing with ease a bone as 
large as the bleached thigh-bone of a donkey. This it drops on a rock 
and then descends to eat the shattered fragments. The poet has said 
of it— 

The Haima o’er other birds has flown, 

Because its food is only bone. 
(Phemonoe’s report that the bird possessed teeth (dentes)—Pliny, N.H. 
X. iii. 7, quoted above—is referable to its bone-crushing powers.) It was 
a popular Persian superstition that the shadow of a Hiima falling on a 
person’s head predicted his rise to sovereignty.’ ; 

Now Aeschylus is fond of kingly é&etés metaphors and similes, and 
some of them have been referred to this species, e.g. Ag. 48 ff., where 
Keller (op. cit., p. 27) comments: ‘Aschylos im Agamemnon (48 ff.) 
vergleicht nach dem Raube der Helena die beiden Atriden mit unserm 
Vogel.’ Dion. too (de Av. 1. 4) identified aiyumoi with lammergeyers. 
The birds are described as Urratot Aeyéoov (I saw an eyrie at 9,000 feet in 
Kenya and suspected the presence of another at 14,000 feet), as fond 
parents éxtrariois GAyeot traiAwv!), as wheeling 
TrtepUyoov Epecodyuevol, a strikingly apposite description of 
lammergeyers sailing at a height). The most impressive raptor in the 
Caucasus is still the lammergeyer, and this must be Prometheus’ bird. 

Pliny’s statement that the sanqualis of the augurs was a lammergeyer 
chick (pullum ossifragae, N.H. X. viii) is obscure, and we are scarcely 
enlightened by the following statement that the sanqualis had not been 
seen at Rome since the time of Mucius (the contemporary of Cicero): 
‘quidam post Mucium augurem visos non esse Romae confirmavere, ego, 

1 cf. Aristotle’s—t At KaAoupévn totiv evtexvos Kal evPiotos Kal 
Trvopdpos Kai Kal T& Téxvar ExTPEqel Kal Ta Kal Ta TOU detTOU. Ix. 
34, 6198. 
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quod veri similius, in desidia rerum omnium arbitror non agnitos.’ 
Festus, Fragm. e Cod. Farn. L. xviii. 317 (W. M. Lindsay’s edition 
in the Teubner series), comments on Sanqualis as follows: ‘avis ap... 
(com)mentaris augura(libus) . . . (ossifra)ga dicitur, quia in (Sanci dei) 
tutela est.’ 

It is clear from the passages quoted that the ancients had little con- 
ception of scientific bird classification, and when authorities were com- 
pared curious conflations often resulted. 

Aristotle’s theory of cross-breeding (H.A. ix. 32. 6), repeated by Pliny 
(N.H. x. iii. 11), is amusing in its naiveté: “ta yap GAA yévn pepiKTOI 
Kai pepoixeuton kal TOv c&eTav Kal iepdxoov Kal 

References to the lammergeyer whether ancient or modern are of 
greater interest because they are so few and because the bird appears 
to be dying out. It has forsaken South Africa and the Alps within living 
memory, and even in 1884 Tristram could report: ‘Everywhere, even in 
Tartary, its numbers are rapidly diminishing, and it will probably soon 
be added to the already long list of extinct species.’ It was apparently 
by no means common in Aristotle’s day—paivetai Aé 6Arydxis—to-day 
its status is even more precarious. 
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SOME STAGE CONVENTIONS IN THE 
CLASSICS 


Or HOW TO START THE WHEELS TURNING 
By M. ANDREWES 


F you were setting out to write a play you would at an early stage have 

to decide how to begin. That is to say, once your plot and characters 
had taken shape, you would have to determine how to introduce your 
audience to sufficient basic facts for them to appreciate the situation at 
the opening of the play and the relevance of fresh developments as they 
occurred. Moreover, you would aim to do this in a manner which was 
both economical and dramatic; and you would probably discover that 
your two aims were inconsistent. A bald exposition of the present 
position and past history of the more important characters would be 
economical in time but unsuited to the stage; whereas dramatic dialogue, 
of sufficient length to allow of the necessary knowledge being imparted 
indirectly to the audience, is apt to be verbose and disproportionately 
long. 

In a modern play we should expect to find that any second- or third- 
rate playwright has a slick enough technique to have resolved this 
discrepancy with a fair degree of success. But it was not always so; and 
this paper is largely concerned with the history of the tug-of-war 
between the two aims—the economical and concise exposition on the 
one hand and, on the other, the more leisurely and more properly 
dramatic build-up of the situation by natural explanatory dialogue and 
incidental allusions between characters on the stage. . 

For Aeschylus, the problem does not really arise in the form in which 
it faces his successors. He is dramatizing known heroic legends and can 
count upon some previous acquaintance with the story on the part of his 
audience: the relations between Clytemnaestra and Electra, or between 
Zeus and Prometheus, are already fixed and the interest is centred on 
new treatment or variations on the theme, which are disclosed as the 
play proceeds. Moreover, Aeschylus is writing at a level of imaginative 
creation which frees him from the need of the realistic build-up; Kratos 
and Bia on the Caucasus, or the Night-Watchman at Argos, are a 
challenge to the imagination in themselves, and there is no need for 
verisimilitude in introducing them. Sophocles, again, shows his usual 
mastery of stage-craft: four of the plays open with monologues, or near 
monologues, of the straightforward descriptive type, leading on to 
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dialogue with a companion. The Antigone and Oedipus plays are models 
of effective presentation; but, though Sophocles cannot be touched in 
this respect, it must be remembered that the technical difficulties were 
not so great for him as for his successors. He is for the most part 
dealing with known versions of known legends, and it was sufficient for 
the first speaker to address the second as Kowdv ovTdAcAqov ‘lourvns 
K&pa or as TEKVOV TUPACU yépovTos ’"Avtiyévn for the audience to be 
immediately in possession of the necessary facts to understand the 
development of the plot. There is as yet no problem to face of who is 
in love with whose daughter, or why a young man of no known ante- 
cedents is living apart from his newly married wife. 

Realism is a late and sophisticated development in most branches of 
art. It would not have been surprising, to me at least, to find Euripides 
in his plays cutting loose from the explanatory monologue in the 
opening scene and starting with natural dialogue between two of his 
characters. Instead, there are more rigid and formal openings and a 
prominent part assigned to the supernatural element at the begin- 
ning and ends of the plays. But this in fact is in line with the tendency 
towards greater realism. Euripides seems to submit his plays to a kind 
of centrifugal process: the heavier supernatural elements fly out to the 
extremities, the prologue and epilogue, and the main body of the play is 
concerned with purely human emotions and reactions. The marvellous 
and supernatural he normally introduced only for matters outside the 
main action of the play: either to account for situations which would 
admit of a natural explanation (such as the presence of Iphigenia safe 
and alive amongst the Tauri) but in which the dramatic effect is inde- 
pendent of the precise mechanism; or else to represent forces and ideals 
in the medium of the stage (e.g. the Artemis and Aphrodite of the 
Hippolytus); or, most often of all, to ‘dilate the imagination’ (to borrow 
Bradley’s phrase for the effect of the supernatural agencies in Macbeth) 
to produce a certain dramatic effect at the end of the play when the human 
interests are worked out, ‘all passion spent’. 

To come back to our immediate concern, the technique employed by 
Euripides in starting the wheels turning, we find that in the extant plays 
introductory monologues are spoken by important characters in eight 
plays, in only two of which (the Orestes and the Iphigenia in Tauris) are 
the speakers provided with any natural pretext for soliloquizing. In 
three plays the speakers are minor characters who yet have a part in the 
action—the nurse in the Medea, Aethra in the Supplices, and the peasant 
in the Electra. In the other tragedies the setting of the play is explained 
by a god or goddess, either in monologue or dialogue. The speakers 
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have no direct part in the plot, but are connected with it either as 
unimportant agents outside its real sphere, or else as moving forces 
illustrated in the working out of the story. It was these supernatural 
figures, who ‘told the pedigree of the play straight out’ (to quote the 
gibe of Aristophanes) but had no part in its action proper, that were the 
models of New Comedy prologues. 

I will pass directly from Euripides to Menander—partly because New 
Comedy is in the direct line of descent from tragedy, partly because the 
formlessness of Old Comedy makes its stage-craft of only secondary 
interest. 

With Menander we find that the term ‘prologue’ has taken on a 
new meaning. In Aristotle the prologue is defined as ‘that part of a 
tragedy which precedes the entry of the chorus’: but by the time of 
Menander, what with financial stringency and the inconvenience of 
permanent bystanders in scenes of domestic intrigue, the chorus had 
virtually disappeared and the only indications of its survival are references 
to bands of revellers, huntsmen, etc. making an occasional entry between 
the acts. The term ‘prologue’, therefore, is now used of the formal set- 
piece, which seems to have been often delivered in explanation by some 
allegorical character and to have been sometimes preceded, as the scanty 
evidence shows, by one or more scenes of dialogue. This type of open- 
ing is not without parallel in tragedy. The tragic prologue, by definition, 
includes or may include some dialogue; in only two plays of Euripides 
does it consist of pure monologue. In the Iphigenia in Aulis, however, 
the explanatory speech is preceded and followed by anapaestic dialogue 
—such a revolutionary innovation that the introduction has been freely 
criticized and rearranged by editors. 

There is unfortunately no complete first act of a play by Menander 
in which it is possible to study his technique of exposition at first hand. 
Of the better-preserved plays, the Samia and Epitrepontes have their 
prologues and first acts missing and so afford no information. The Hero 
is represented by a late metrical argument, a list of the characters in the 
order of their appearance, and some fifty lines from the first scene; this 
consists of a natural conversation between two slaves, one of whom, 
Davus, is in love with a fellow-slave, Plangon, who later turns out to be 
free-born and above his station. The scene runs something like this: 


Getas: You look as if you have committed some stupendous crime, Davos, 
and are on tenterhooks, expecting the mill and chains: it’s plain enough. 
Why else are you striking your head so persistently? Why do you halt 
and tear your hair? Why do you groan? 

Davus: Oh dear, oh dear! 
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Getas: Like that, is it, you poor chap? Then, if you happen to have some 
small sum laid by, oughtn’t you to have handed it over to me for the time 
being, so that you can have it back when the situation is under control? 
How I feel for you in your awful sufferings! 

Davus: I don’t know what’s the matter with you: stop fooling! I am the 
victim of circumstances too strong for me. 

Getas: What’s the trouble? 

Davus: It’s all up with me, Getas! 

Getas: What do you mean, you blighted idiot? 

Davus: In God’s name, friend, do not curse a lover. 

Geias: What’s that? You in love? 

Davus: I am. 

Getas: Is your master giving you double rations? This is serious. Perhaps 
you are overeating. 

Davus: It makes my heart ache, Getas, when I see an innocent young girl 
being brought up just like me. 

Getas: A slave-girl? 

Davus: Yes—more or less—in a way. There was a shepherd Tibeios living 
here in Ptelea, who in his youth had been a house-slave. He had twin 
children, so he said himself—Plangon, the girl I love— 

Getas: Now I understand! 

Davus: —and a boy, Gorgias. 

Getas: The one who now looks after the sheep in these parts? 

Davus: That’s the one. When their father Tibeios was getting old, he 
borrowed five pounds from my master for their keep, and again five 
pounds (for they were short of food); and then he wasted away. 

Getas: Perhaps because your master didn’t offer him a third fiver? 

Davus: Maybe. When he died, Gorgias, accepting a further small loan, 
buried him and, after carrying out the funeral rites, came here himself and 
brought his sister and is staying on, working off the debt. 

Getas: And Plangon, what of her? 

Davus: She’s with my mistress, spinning wool and acting as servant. 

Getas: A young girl? 

Davus: Getas, she’s absolutely—are you laughing? 

Getas: Good heavens, no. 

Davus: She’s absolutely free-hearted and modest. 

Getas: So what? What action are you taking? 

Davus: I’ve done nothing underhand, so help me Heaven, but I spoke to my 
master and he has promised that she shall live with me, after he has had a 
talk with her brother. 

Getas: You’re in clover. 

Davus: What d’you mean, in clover? He’s been away for three months on 
some private business in Lemnos and we’re clinging to the same hope: 
pray Heaven he come safely home. 


This short scene, or part of a scene, has been enough to interest us in 
the principal characters and to put Davus before us as a serious, sensi- 
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tive, and unselfish person, very different from the ordinary comic type of 
scheming slave. 

The two slaves are followed, according to the list of characters, by the 
Heros Theos, who may be presumed to have delivered the monologue 
putting the audience in possession of the facts of the situation in which 
they had already become interested. By the end of his explanation, the 
audience would be in a position to follow the further complications of the 
plot, and the wheels would be turning merrily. 

In another play, the Perikeiromene, or Rape of the Lock, the foliation 
and spacing suggest that about 120 lines from the beginning of the play 
are missing. Out text opens in the middle of a speech by Agnoia, or 
Misapprehension, in which she refers to ‘this girl whom you now see’, 
and to ‘this young man’ in a manner which shows that the audience had 
already made their acquaintance. Here is a sample from her speech— 
curiously rambling and full of accumulations of participles—possibly 
to suggest the incoherence and indefiniteness of Agnoia herself: 


‘The woman [i.e. the woman who discovered the twin babies] was anxious 
to bring up the girl and to give the other to the rich lady who lives in this 
house and who wanted a child; and so she did. Several years later, what with 
the war and the troubles at Corinth getting worse and worse, this woman, 
being in dire need, with the girl, whom you saw for yourselves just now, 
already grown up and this impulsive young man—a native of Corinth—in love 
with her, she gives the girl into his keeping as her own daughter. But later, 
failing in strength and foreseeing that her life was drawing to a close, she did 
not conceal what had happened but told the girl how she took her in, giving 
her at the same time the swaddling clothes in which she found her. She 
pointed out to her her brother by birth, a stranger to her, fearing one of the 


- coincidences of life, in case she should ever be in need of help, seeing that this 


young man was her only relative and taking precautions that they should not 
unintentionally get into some trouble, seeing that he was rich and always 
getting drunk, that this girl was young and pretty and the man to whom she 
left her an uncertain factor. Well, she died; and he bought this house [point- 
ing to the other side of the stage]—the soldier, I mean, not long ago.’ 


Agnoia goes on to describe how the rich young man falls in love with 
the girl whom he does not know to be his twin sister; she, knowing him 
for her brother, does not avoid him and is discovered in his arms by her 
protector, the impulsive soldier, whom (according to a not certain 
restoration) the audience has already heard giving his version of the 
story. The Prologue concludes: 


‘All these passions were kindled for the sake of what’s to come, that he 
might lose his temper—for I led him on; he’s not naturally like that— that 
the sequel might begin to be revealed, and they might find their family at last.’ 

3871.46 D 
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In spite of the valuable discoveries of the present century, there is still 
tantalizingly little of the work of Menander extant. For further light 
we have to turn to Roman Comedy and the debatable country of 
translation and adaptation. The comedies of Plautus may be assumed 
to provide at least some evidence of the varieties of technique to be found 
in Greek New Comedy. In the majority of them, exposition is by a 
formal speech, delivered by a human or superhuman prologue who is 
outside the action of the play: the Lar Familiaris of the Aulularia, 
Arcturus of the Rudens, Luxuria and Inopia of the Trinummus are clearly 
convenient mouthpieces in line with the Heros Theos of Menander’s 
play. Others open with dialogue and no prologue; and yet others with 
dialogue followed by an explanatory prologue spoken by an allegorical 
figure or a character in the play. The Cistellaria and the Miles Gloriosus 
are of this type and suggest that the technique of the Perikeiromene, and 
presumably the Hero, of Menander was not uncommon. 

More, however, can be learnt from Terence, the most genuine 
descendant of Menander. Admittedly the ‘feel’ of the plays is no longer 
that of the Greek; we miss the lightness and brilliance of Menander, as 
well as the depth and understanding. But we ought to recognize that 
Terence had to grapple with different and perhaps harder problems. 
Menander’s subtle characterization could not be set before an audience 
accustomed to nothing more mature than Plautus; and we cannot expect 
the same delicacy and complexity from an author who is competing for 
the attention of an audience only too apt to be distracted by cruder forms 
of entertainment. It is a fascinating study to consider what there is of 
Menander and what of Terence in the six plays; but, as the solution of 
the problem is at present impossible, I will confine myself to mentioning 
a few points in which the practice of Terence varies from that of 
Menander or supplements our knowledge of New Comedy. 

The monologue-prologue is used by Terence for a new purpose. In 
the prologue of the Adelphi (v. 22) he warns his audience: ‘Now you 
must not look for an outline of the plot. The old men who come on first 
will partly explain it, partly show it in action.’ Then the indulgent father 
of the story moralizes for fifty lines and on the arrival of his brother, the 
stern father, holds conversation with him on their respective theories of 
education. At the beginning of the Andria the author complains that he 
has to devote his energies, in writing prologues, not to explaining the 
plot but to replying to the abuse of the ‘spiteful old poet’, his béte noire. 
(This, in his earliest play, is by way of an apology for an innovation.) 
In the Heauton Timorumenos, the old actor who delivered the prologue 
briefly dismisses the customary references to the play’s antecedents in 
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these words: ‘I would say who wrote it and whose is the Greek play, did 
I not think that most of you already know. As it is, I will briefly tell you 
why I have been given the part. He wanted me to be his advocate, not 
prologue: the verdict he left to you and made me Counsel.’ So we find 
the prologues given over to personal matters—counter-attacks against 
his hated rival, a defence of his relations with his patron or his treat- 
ment of his originals; and the function of explaining the plot is shifted 
entirely to the opening scenes of the first act. I will, therefore, consider 
these in more detail. 

In one play alone, his last, the Adelphi, does he revert to the straight 
monologue, in the moralizing of the indulgent father which I have 
already mentioned. The Andria shows signs of an experimental tech- 
nique. Donatus, a fourth-century commentator on Terence, mentions 
that the Andria of Menander (which, together with the Perinthia, was 
Terence’s original) opened with a monologue by an old man. In 
Terence’s version the old man, Simo, calls to his freedman and, in a 
natural enough situation, takes him into his confidence and explains his 
plan to free his son from what he regards as an undesirable entangle- 
ment. It is a good scene and comes in for special commendation by 
Cicero (De Oratore, 2. 80)—peruarie iucundeque narrantur. Simo ends: 
‘Now it’s your job to play up properly to the pretence of a marriage, to 
scare Davus stiff and to keep an eye on my son— what he’s doing and 
what plot they’re both hatching.’ ‘Right: I’ll see to it!’ answers Sosias— 
and thereupon disappears from the play for good. He is never heard of 
again and his only function has been to enable Simo to pass on informa- 
tion to the audience without a formal prologue: he is what is known as a 
protatikon prosopon—serving his purpose and then dismissed. 

This method (found also in Plautus) can readily be paralleled in later 
writers, but it is obviously not ideal. 

These introductory but otherwise superfluous characters occur in two 
more plays. In the Hecyra two women discuss their profession in the 
first scene, receive an explanation in the second scene by a confidential 
slave of his master’s marriage troubles—and are seen no more. In the 
Phormio the weaknesses of two methods are combined. A slave, Davus, 
has an opening soliloquy of fifteen lines in which he addresses the 
audience: ‘My great friend and fellow-townsman came to see me 
yesterday. For some time I’d had outstanding a trifling balance on his 
little account. He asked me to settle it. I’ve done so and brought it 
along.’ Another slave comes on the stage, conveys the necessary informa- 
tion: Davus appositely asks: ‘Is there anything more I can do for you?’ 
and fades out. 
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There remain the Eunuch and the Heauton Timorumenos. In the 
Eunuchus, two important characters, the hero and his confidential slave, 
hold a conversation which Horace has complimented by a summary in 
one of the Satires (2. 3. 259-71). But the Heauton Timorumenos opens 
with what is surely one of the most natural scenes in Terence. There are 
two fathers, next-door neighbours, Chremes and Menedemus. Mene- 
demus is wearing himself out in the manual labour of digging and hoeing 
on his farm, and Chremes, passing by, ventures to remonstrate with him, 
though a mere acquaintance. At last he breaks through the reserve of 
Menedemus, who confesses that he is doing penance for his harsh treat- 
ment of his son, whom he has driven from home. The necessary informa- 
tion is conveyed in a scene which reveals not only the normal behaviour 
but also the motives and principles of the two men. So natural are they, 
that I always imagine the meeting taking place in the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, with Menedemus being interrupted by a conversational 
neighbour as he trims his privet hedge. 

So far I have quoted from the opening scenes of some classical trage- 
dies and comedies. I have suggested that the trend towards exact 
observation and the portrayal of ordinary life, conveniently summed up 
as realism, was encouraged by Euripides by his practice of concentrating 
and isolating the supernatural ingredients instead of diffusing them 
throughout the whole body of the play; and that in this, as in so many 
other ways, he was followed by Menander and his contemporaries; that 
one of the chief functions of the supernatural agents in Euripides, that 
of acquainting the audience with the past history necessary for their 
understanding of the play, was partly transferred by Menander to his 
human characters, by means of monologue, or more or less dramatic 
dialogue; and that in the plays of Terence the dramatic device of the 
supernatural prologue has disappeared, to be replaced by the expression 
of the author’s personal views, irrelevant to the plot, while the later 
technique of letting the plot unfold naturally in action and dialogue is 
still at the stage of experimental development. Before leaving the 
subject, may I quote one or two parallel instances from Shakespeare? 

It is interesting to find supernatural beings turning up in the plays 
of Shakespeare—not, in the Homeric fashion, as agents sharing at a 
different level in the lives of the human actors; nor (with a few excep- 
tions) as merely useful expedients for imparting information, as in some 
of the plays of Euripides and his followers in New Comedy. Rather the 
supernatural is used, as on other occasions by Euripides and (within the 
limitations of epic) by Virgil to give audible and visible form to hidden 
motives and stimuli. Hamlet, you remember, opens with the changing 
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of the guard before the castle at Elsinore: the ghost of Hamlet’s father 
appears to Marcellus and Horatio, but will not speak until, in Scene 5, 
it can disclose to Hamlet in private the truth about the murder. There 
are dialogue scenes, in the tradition of Menander, followed by a super- 
natural exposition; but, in addition, Hamlet’s darkest suspicions take 
visible form. In Macbeth, after a brief appearance of the witches, 
Malcolm brings up to Duncan a sergeant from the front line and bids 
him: ‘Say to the king the knowledge of the broil As thou didst leave it.’ 
The position is expounded in the rest of the scene; and in the next we are 
back on the blasted heath, with the witches voicing Macbeth’s secret 
ambitions. It is the same technique, with a difference. 

One other Shakespearian play is of especial interest to a student of 
New Comedy—lI refer to the Winter’s Tale. 'To begin with, the whole 
plot is based on the stock New Comedy pattern of the exposure of an 
unwanted baby, its rescue and upbringing by a shepherd, a love-affair 
with the hero and subsequent recognition by means of tokens, and a 
happy marriage when the high birth of the foundling is established. In 
addition to this New Comedy framework, there is a first scene between 
an important character and a persona protatica. Archidamus (of Bohemia) 
is taking leave of Camillo (of Sicily) and the exchange leads up easily 
to a reference to the friendship between the two kings, Polixenes and 
Leontes. Archidamus, it is true, does not limit his observations to 
placet, laudo, and quid fit denique? like Davus at the beginning of the 
Phormio. He shows up in his few lines as a real person—a dignified, 
courteous man of the world: but once he has indicated that the visit of 
Bohemia to Sicily is drawing to a close and been reminded of the long 
affection between the two kings, his part is done and he makes no 
further appearance. 

There are two other connecting links. One occurs at the beginning of 
Act IV—an abstraction personified, addressing the audience directly in 
explanation of the plot. ‘Enter Time, the Chorus’, telling of the lapse of 
sixteen years and continuing: 

Imagine me, 
Gentle spectators, that I now may be 
In fair Bohemia; and remember well 
I mentioned a son o’ the king’s, which Florizel 
I now name to you; and with speed so pace 
To speak of Perdita, now grown in grace 
Equal with wondering: what of her ensues 
I list not prophesy; but let Time’s news 
Be known when ’tis brought forth— 


partem aperient, in agendo partem ostendent, in the words of Terence. 
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The other link to which I referred is forged by Autolycus. Whose 
voice do we seem to hear in these words? 

‘If I thought it were a piece of honesty to acquaint the king withal, I would 
not do it: I hold it the more knavery to conceal it; and therein am I constant 
to my profession.’ 

Or again: 

‘I brought the old man and his son aboard the prince; told him I heard them 
talk of a fardel and I know not what: but he at that time over-fond of the 
shepherd’s daughter, so he then took her to be, who began to be much sea- 
sick, and himself little better, extremity of weather continuing, this mystery 
remained undiscovered. But ’tis all one to me; for had I been the finder out of 
this secret, it would not have relished among my other discredits.’ 


Is it Autolycus? Or Onesimus? Or Parmeno? At any rate, the pedigree 
is beyond dispute. 


SOLUTION TO LATIN CROSSWORD 
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ACROSS. 1. Pl. Aul. 3. 5. 28 contains “Tiger’. 13. An ‘as’ to an elephant. See L. & S. s.h.v. 15. 

. Anius. 16. Hor. Ep. 2.2. 102. Anag. Tropaeum. 17, 5. Ter. Eun. 3.2.9. 18. (R)amisi. 19. Two 

meanings. 20. King and Lake Moeris. 23 rev. Ov. R. Am. 737. 25. Iu(s), gulo. 26. Anag. Paene, Ov. 

M. 7. 230. 28. Aius Loquens. 29. M-ima-M. 30. Pl. Rudens 2. 7. ae ‘But if it be a sin. KH. 

4. 3. 35- ogy 36. Cic, Att. 7. 18. 3. 38. Hor. Od. 3. 4. 20. en. Herc. Fur. 757 - 41. Lo ’tis 

became . ¢ ——vv. 46. Hor. Od. 3. 17. 10. 47. Juv. 14. 35. 48. The ‘area’ for ‘ ‘coppers’ 
(aera). eo wit Rud. 3. 1. 10. ‘in. Samii. 50. Two meanings. 

DOWN. 1. Hor. A.P.97. 3. Cic. Div. in Caecil. 15.48. 4. You out up twice with the hoopees! 6. The 
art of dialling. (Marie) Corelli. 8. Aen. 2. 235-6. 9. Anag. Maud (Tennyson), She got wet! ro. Pl. 
Men. 1. 3. - am-let, Per-non-idem. 11. Plur. Uri. 12. Liv. 9. 37. 14. Amin Apia. 21. (Amb)i 
22. Prop. 1.2.16. 24. Plin., N.H. 8. 45. 70. 181. 27. Winsome Oe v.). 31. Two meanings. 32. Pia 

lis it ‘seseli” Hartwort. 33. Ex-sili. 34. Aen. 2. 669. 37. Number, please? 39. The third Diana; 

. Pium. 43. Nis .. nobis. 44-5. Two meanings. 
Unchecked letters—NIL. T. W. M. 


Correct solutions were received from O. D. Barker (Hove), L. E. Eyres Cnet © College, York), 
Jenkinson (Bristol), W. A. Jesper (Paisley), D. S. Macnutt (Christ’ Ewan (Wol 


pton Grammar School), E. K. Borthwick and S. F. A. Howard (Christ’s e, Cambridge), ‘Th: 
Classical Sixth (The Leys School, Cambridge), John Penman (George Watson’: pas Sollege, Edinburg h). 
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A JOINT CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


By w. L. ELSWORTH 


RECENT article in Greece and Rome on the formation of a school 
Virgil Society has had repercussions in the Potteries area of north 
Staffordshire which I think may interest other readers. When the article 
| first appeared one of the sixth-form boys studying Classics at this school 
asked if we might start our own Virgil Society. I mentioned this sugges- 
tion to our headmaster, himself a Classical scholar, and he was able to 
show us some of the literature sent out by the Virgil Society. But a 
discussion in the sixth form soon made it clear that the boys, while keen 
on forming a society, did not wish to see it limited in scope. They 
envisaged the whole realm of Greece and Rome as their arena. With 
such a wide field in view it was obvious that the resources of one school 
would be severely strained to provide lectures, talks, and discussions at 
anything like frequent intervals, and permission was sought and obtained 
to invite representatives of two girls’ schools and one boys’ school, all 
situated fairly near to us, to an informal meeting to discuss ideas. 

That meeting in November 1945 was a great success. The representa- 
tives, staff and pupils, were enthusiastic to form some such society, 
which should take for its field of operations the whole life of the ancient 
classical world. We elected a committee of two representatives from each 
school, stipulating that not more than one should be a member of the 
staff, and invited all the other secondary grammar schools within easy 
travelling distance. The committee at a later meeting drew up a pro- 
gramme of three meetings a term, and the response of the pupils has 
been surprising in its excellence. 

Our procedure is to meet at each school in turn, so far as is possible, 
and to start with tea as a means of loosening tongues and removing 
shyness. At our first meeting we were the guests of the Newcastle High 
School for Boys, and very nearly 100 pupils and staff were present. That 
has since proved to be an average attendance. Two boys from our own 
school debated against two girls from St. Dominic’s School the proposi- 
tion that “This House would rather be living in Periclean Athens’. All 
four speeches showed the results of considerable thought upon the 
subject, and those who later rose from the floor of the house had useful 
contributions to make; nor was there any lack of speakers. 

Our second meeting was perhaps less successful, but in its way it was 
a triumph over difficulties. We had arranged that the Rev. M. P. 
Charlesworth of St. John’s College, Cambridge, should talk on ‘Caesar’s 
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Soldiers’, but a sudden bout of illness at the last moment prevented him 
from coming. To our rescue came a master from the High School, who 
undertook to give a lantern lecture on Crete. That was, however, fated 
not to be. In spite of several hours’ effort we failed to make the lantern 
work, to the obvious disappointment of the audience. It might have been 
thought that enthusiasm would now decrease, but the next meeting at the 
Orme Girls’ School was a greater success than ever. The girls from 
Brownhills High School gave a play-reading of scenes from Euripides’ 
Medea in translation, while boys from the High School gave scenes from 
Aristophanes’ Frogs. It would be invidious to commend one play more 
than the other; the audience’s interest was obviously held by both, and 
all who took part, from the chorus of small Frogs up to Jason and Medea, 
clearly put their utmost into the task. We have one more meeting 
arranged for this term, when Mr. Getty of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
has kindly promised to talk about ‘Some Virgilians, ancient and modern’. 

I mentioned that no school might nominate more than one member of 
its staff on to the committee. All our officials, except the treasurer, are 
pupils in different schools. Our rules insist that no two shall be chosen 
from the same school, nor may the chairman and vice-chairman be of 
the same sex. We are fortunate in having a number of secondary 
grammar schools within a comparatively small area, where travelling 
facilities are reasonable; and although some of our schools are situated 
away from bus routes and although our meetings are held after a normal 
school day, the response from pupils and staff has encouraged the 
committee to plan for next term in spite of external examinations. One 
thing we lack, and lack badly—a name. We shudder from labelling our- 
selves “The North Staffordshire . . .’ because of its length, and we are 
not enamoured of ‘Ceramic’. One suggestion with a classical ring has 
been made, but no decision has yet been reached. 

P.S. We have at last found ourselves a name, and are called the 


‘Inter-schools Classical Association’, abbreviated for general use to 
‘ISCA.’ 


A LITTLE CLASSICS IS A DANGEROUS THING 


Ir is a strange fact that, despite the spread of education and the great 
number of cultural vade meca in the hands of the public nowadays, there 
should still be found so many ignorami among the hoi polloi. 'Too often 
you will hear people saying ‘octopuses’ when they should, of course, 
have said ‘octopi’: and we fear that to use the forms ‘platypi’ and ‘rhino- 
ceri’ is only to incur the reproach of pedantry. The times are out of 
joint: we worship at the shrine of universal education, but this ideal is 
the very antipode of the actual fact. Slipshod and inaccurate utterance 
pervades every strata of society. In particular, exactness and precision 
in classical quotation, instead of being regarded as the desideratae and, 
we may almost say, the necessary sine quae non of polite intercourse, are 
only laughed at as ridiculous refinements. Cui bono? , ‘for what good ?’, is 
the false standard applied to mere elegancies of style. If faults are 
noticed at all, they are dismissed as trivial lapsi linguae. 

How is this Iamentable situation to be improved? The classical teacher 
is, no doubt, partly responsible; he can plead no alibum in the matter. 
But he can effect little improvement by himself. He is no dictator, 
whose cujus is mightier than any quorum of democratic committeemen. 
We, the enlightened, must therefore band ourselves together and form 
a militant Society for Purer Latin. We must begin at Jerusalem and 
purge ourselves first. Let us pay our own final adieux to these errors and 
say, each and all of us, our several valia to inelegant solecisms. It is by 
such effort, in speech as in all else, that men attain perfection—sic euntur 
ad astra! Then, when we have won through to our own satisfaction and 
can express our mutual paces vobisca, we can turn our attention to others, 
our pupils. We shall now be ina strong position. We cannot be told that 
our arguments are vitiated by a fallacy, that our quod erat demonstranda 
involve too many non sequuntur: we cannot even be told that our cam- 
paign represents a policy of perfections, of unattainable ne plus ultrae. 
We, the primi mobilia, shall have proved the case in our own persons. 
Our next duty, then, will be to supply the Aiati and lacunata in the 
cultural armoury of those whom we teach or influence. This is best done 
by directing their constant attention to the great writers of the past. Let 
them, ever bearing in mind the proverb de mortuis nil nisi bonum, ‘nothing 
but good has come to us from the dead’, model themselves on those great 
exemplars, and try, however imperfectly, to become their facsimilia. 

Two familiar quotations from Ovid will express, with admirable 
succinctness, the moral of my brief homily: 

in medio tutissimus . . . Ibis 
and omnia suspendens . . . Naso. 
L. J. D. RICHARDSON 
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LATIN CROSSWORD—“ DOUBLE ENTENDRE” 


18 
20 
244 
2 


Solvers are invited to send in their solutions to the Joint Editor, City of London School, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4. 


Note: Each light is a Latin word (* = two words) which is also one or more English words. 
The clues refer to both English and Latin meanings. This Crossword is of the simpler kind. 


CLUES 


ACROSS. 1. Poet wanted time to do this and this. 6. Cameraman’s unnecessary request of tiger returning 
therefrom. 10. Occidental occurrence. 14. Walk with a rustic. 15. Less intrepid cameraman’s excuse 
for refusing. 16. Plundering race’s day in Paris. 17. Aeschines, for example. 18 rev.-12. Money 
sought by future king. 20. Carvers tell little Edward to finish his herring. 21. Hot-stuff performer. 
22. I should disarm him, thought Lucretius, if I wrote thus. 26. Strictly simple. 27. To give an engineer 
a cold bath. 29. Will this take your this in the train, says the guard. 32. Make the governor lose his 
wool. 34. Swallows feed bird. 36. Open apart or climb over it. 37. Homeric queen with a sharp edge. 
38-42. Commentary does me, though ‘stout as Julius Caesar’, following 21. 39. A second whiff would 
put you in control. 40. You stop locks. 43. Metal in the cold (bis) ground. 44. The first to leave it in 
trouble. 47. I’ve an idea it’s wild cucumber. 50. Goose’s observation to a thistle. 52. 28 away. 
53. Old deed of surrender. 54. What’s the object of a swift ug ing the fact in 
55. Stilicho’s wife finds the air unwholesome. 56*. Two convicted people mak 


excuses. 
DOWN. 1. As Cephalonia. 2. Keyword of Frederick’s was. 3. Sharp measure. 4. Appeal for hel 
of modern science in the bathroom. 5. Let him consume or cook up materials. 6. Arriére-pensée, 
should imagine. 7. Is it so unpleasant, if fat? 8. Merce reason for excessive love. 9. Make off 
with a sturgeon. 10. Disperse a word from another. 11. Observer refuses nice sport. 12. See 18. 
13. Sergius Orata addresses himself to the remaining fish. 19. With oriental and yellow following. 
22. Gently drops in the water a public meal. 23. Tiergarten should have one. 24. Limits so as you sow. 
25. Lord, formerly addressed by cockney. 26. Was it such hard lying when he told her he was staying 
here? 28. What the angler said to the goby. 30. Bowl under hand for Orpheus. 31®. Let the offender 
continue making hats. 33. Father said when he saw them on the water. 34. me go as an extra 
printer. 35-42. No wonder the beastie’s tim’rous if Burns does me. 37. Take away the lady. 39. What 
you are doing, solver, with the reins. 41 Little darling of my heart, you’re a bounder. 43. ‘Twist wanted 
in a way. 45. Newcomer to maritime city. 46. I be old Apollonium! 48. Go down from the moyntain— 
there’s more than one in the month. 49. Might be one with one in 38 to make one on the one before. 
51. ‘Fearful wildfowl’ at pasture with little educational authority. 


T. W. M. 
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REVIEWS 


Pindar. By Gitpert Norwoop. University of California Press, 1945. 
Pp. 302. $2.50. (Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. XIX.) 


Professor Norwood, in his volume of Sather Lectures, attacks the reinterpretation of 
Pindar with infectious energy and a clearly defined point of view. Textual study has 
been carried as far as it can, and the apparatus criticus which ‘lurks at the bottom of 
the page like some open sewer at the end of a gracious promenade’ should be banished 
to the end of a Classical Text. Modern criticism must study the Classical authors not 
as intellectual puzzles but as artists, and set them in the context of their times; a know- 
ledge of and a feeling for great poetry is more important for the critic than an acquain- 
tance with ‘Beitrage’. In action, naturally, Professor Norwood is less uncompromising 
than his opening challenge suggests, for the detailed notes which accompany the 
lectures betray a close enough acquaintance with the works of earlier students of 
Pindar, his disagreements with them are instructive, and he allows himself occasional 
excursuses on such subjects as “The Wheel of Fortune’ and the versions of the Orestes 
story in Pindar and Aeschylus, which are worthy of special attention. Asa ‘pure’ critic, 
he seasons his admiration with an independent judgement which saves him from the 
dangers of unbridled subjective appreciation. Though all may not agree that the birth 
of Iamos in the Sixth Olympian is ‘Botticelli translated into Greek’ or that the Seventh 
Isthmian ‘calls to mind our most finely-wrought Christmas Carols’, the parallels 
he draws enliven the appreciation, and none more so than the suggestion that the 
Fourth Pythian contains ‘for the first and last time in Classical Literature the idea of 
Chivalry’. 

The Pindar who emerges from this study is not a consistent philosopher—for, to 
borrow from the terminology of sculpture, he belongs too much to the ‘Archaic’ period 
for that—but a devotee of beauty in a specialized form. His odes are not reasoned 
moral essays but of the essence of poetry, compounds of various ingredients fused by 
the catalyst of the artist’s imagination. The key to their appreciation is to detect the 
ingredients and to discover how the catalyst works: and for Pindar Professor Norwood 
claims that the answer is found in his use of symbolism, of a dominant idea or word 
whose effect can be seen throughout the ode in the choice of incident, myth, and language. 
Three lectures are devoted to the analysis of a number of odes whose interpretation 
has caused difficulty—notably Ol. ii (Theron and the Wheel of Fortune), Pyth. i (lyre), 
Nem. vii (Triple Diadem), Ol. x (pebble), Pyth. xi (bee), and Ol. vii (rose). Earlier 
editors like Gildersleeve suggested the importance of symbolical ideas in some of these 
odes, but none have traced their influence so far as does Professor Norwood nor claimed 
for them such conscious domination of the artist’s mind. His lucid and lively exposi- 
tion is full of interest and sound comment, though on some points he is hardly likely 
to win universal approval. To the present writer he seems to over-emphasize the con- 
scious control of the symbol and to see its influence at work in the choice of words 
where only the vagaries of word association are in question. 

A bibliography and a full index increase the value of the book and add coherence to 
its twofold structure and purpose. For though the notes are for the expert, the pub- 
lishers explain that the text of the lectures ‘keeps steadily in mind . . . those who have 
no Greek’, so that for a complete understanding of Professor Norwood’s point of view 
a good deal of cross-referring is necessary. Despite this claim, however, the general 
reader who will find the book most useful and stimulating is likely to be the man who 
reads Pindar seldom and perhaps with difficulty, and not the Greekless student of 
modern literature, for Pindar is, as he himself declares, an esoteric author, for 
whose appreciation some knowledge of Greek life and language seems essential. It 
will suffice if Professor Norwood’s eloquent exposition allows Pindar to restate for 
the lovers of Greek literature his claim to remain, as he himself prayed, mpdgpavtov 
cogig Kad” “EAAGAc. 


P. G. M. 
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A Reverse Index of Greek Nouns and Adjectives. By C. D. Buck and W. 
PETERSEN. University of Chicago Press (Ill.). Pp. xiv+-765. Published 
1944. 

There is a maxim that we should all act every day as if we believed that our life on 

earth would go on for ever. The value of the maxim is sometimes proved by a work 

of scholarship: and here is one that proves it. The start had been made by Dr. A. W. 

Stratton, who died in India in 1902, after he had published one chapter. Since then 

many scholars have participated in the plan, and results of their researches have fre- 

quently appeared in Classical Philology. Thus the compilation of the Index has been 
co-operative: and so has the publication. It is published by the University of Chicago 

Press, with subsidiary distribution through the Baker and Taylor Company, New York, 

and through the Cambridge University Press, but the Oxford University Press printed 

it. Professor Buck finally presents it, for his colleague died, when it was already in 

type, in 1939. 

The Preface begins: “This work is intended to serve a double purpose. Primarily 
it furnishes exhaustive material for the history of Greek noun and adjective formation. 
At the same time the several lists in reverse alphabetical order will be of assistance in 
the study of inscriptions and papyri by enabling one to visualize the possibilities of the 
restoration of words of which only the last few letters are preserved.’ 

Words are grouped in lists, according to their terminations; for example, ‘Nasal 
Terminations: Words in vos and vov’, and ‘Liquid Terminations: Words in tnp and 
twp’. The book is called a Reverse Index because, according to a principle which 
has been used before and is made clear in the Preface, pages v-x, and Explanations, 
pages xi and xii, ‘within each list the words are entered in reverse alphabetical order’. 
This reverse order is not universal for ‘groups of compounds (if consisting of more than 
two) are brought together’, admittedly involving ‘some disturbance of the reverse 
order’. That is on page v. Accordingly, for example, on pages 546-7 occur first Batas, 
then B4étns, then 97 compounds of Pétns beginning with Aica-, xa-, dva-, next, 
after these compounds, KupnBatns, UoodiPatns KoouPétas, yoaydrns, 
é&pxiapayarns, Epyatns followed by its 34 compounds, Geatis followed by its 2 com- 
pounds, and so on. To anyone who is not used to it, the reverse alphabetical sequence 
at first presents an amusing puzzle, but it is soon understood. It is probably the only 
way to present a classification according to word-formation. 

No doubt the Index will long continue to be indispensable for exact research in 
philology, epigraphy, and papyrology. It is not a dictionary. It gives neither meanings 
nor, usually, detailed references, the chief exception being words omitted as ‘Byzantine’ 
by the new Liddell and Scott; the practice is to indicate the first writer known to have 
used each word. Nevertheless, the Index ought to be of great use for general classical 
learning. The short continuous introductions to each list are most instructive; for 
example on page 221, where the early transition of words in -ya, gen. -yatos, related 
to verbs, from abstract to concrete force, and their contrast in meaning with words 
in -o1s, are stated succinctly. Few proper names are listed, since a full inclusion would 
have doubled the effort and cost. But there are probably many, of not quite certain 
meaning, which could be usefully elucidated by means of parallel material supplied: 
cf. p. 247 and perhaps p. 544. Nor can anyone emending a Greek text, or, indeed, any- 
one who is writing Greek verse or prose, wisely remain indifferent to an Index which 
shows, sometimes at a single glance, which formations of nouns and adjectives are 
characteristic of successive ages and individual writers, and which is the writer in 
whose works each word and each compound is first found; cf. especially p. 464. 

Great care has been spent on the compilation. Omissions are not easily detected, and 
the Corrections and Additions printed at the end increase rather than diminish confidence. 
There are strange oversights on p. 530; there vou$etntéos is twice misprinted, once as 
vouénttos and once as voutettos. The last paragraph on p. 464 appears to be loosely and 
incompletely expressed. In my copy two pages were wrongly cut and folded inwards. 

It is not only sentimentalists who will feel a thrill of reverence in contemplating such 
a work of patient and devoted scholarship. W.F. Jj. K. 
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Poetic Inspiration. An Approach to Virgil. By W. F. Jackson KNIGHT. 
Raleigh Press, Exmouth, 1946. Pp. 56. 2s. 


All lovers of Virgil will welcome this essay from the pen of the well-known scholar who 
has contributed so much to the study of the poet’s many-sided genius. In it he ap- 
proaches the problem of the nature of poetic inspiration, quoting extensively from 
poets and other writers, old and new. No attempt is made in this small compass to 
draw conclusions or formulate a theory, the author preferring to make a general survey, 
drawn from the most varied sources, which he hopes later to supplement with another 
essay relating his own conclusions to the poetry of Virgil. Much of this subject defies 
analysis; no one has yet explored satisfactorily the process by which the great poets 
achieve their perfect balance of art and inspiration. We shall await this further attempt 
with interest. A.Q. R. 


Baalbek-Palmyra. Photographs by HoyNINGEN-HUENE with Text by Davip 
M. Rosinson. J. J. Augustin Publishers, New York, 1946. Pp. 136. $7.50. 


Mr. Hoyningen-Huene, already well-known for his artistic studies in Egypt and 
Greece, in this magnificent production deals with two sites, not perhaps so familiar, 
but certainly not less interesting. It is impossible to praise too highly the beauty of 
this work. There are altogether 56 photographs, 26 of Baalbek, the others of Palmyra, 
and in each there is the sure touch of a master. Plans of both sites are included, and 
introductions to the history and archaeology, in themselves of great value, are written 
by Professor Robinson. An extensive bibliography completes the volume. Strongly 
recommended for all libraries. 


A New Introduction to Greek. By A. Hurp CuasE and HENRY PHILLIPS, Jr. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1946. Pp. 128. English 
price ros. 


The purpose of this book, which is to introduce reading of a wide variety to college 
students and seniors in secondary schools, is itself of great interest. It must not be 
assumed, however, that we have here a hasty or superficial attempt to pass quickly 
through the early stages in the hope that the ability to read Greek authors will suddenly 
burst upon the student. On the contrary, this book is a most thorough and concise 
introduction to the language and civilization of Greece, and one would welcome the 
opportunity of putting it to the test with beginners in sixth forms or students aiming 
at taking Greek as a subsidiary subject in university degree examinations. 

The selection of material for translation from and into Greek is excellent, and the 
suggestion that certain sentences should be learnt by heart is sound. 

The Grammar is arranged clearly and in a sequence which has been carefully planned 
with a view to the book’s particular purpose, while the vocabulary is as solid as it is 
refreshing. 

The cautious reader will certainly ask whether the authors have not attempted to 
cover too much of the subject in ‘one semester of a college course, where classes nor- 
mally meet three times a week’, and the opinion may be held that the question of accents 
might well have been left until later. Some of the English derivatives, given as aids 
to vocabulary, would appear to be of doubtful value, but it may be that such words as 
‘selenography’, ‘therianthropic’, and ‘noetic’ are more common across the Atlantic. 

These are small matters, however, when one considers the excellence of the whole 
work and its thorough efficiency. C.R. M. 


Létince-Tiirkge Sézliik. Fasikiil 1. By Faruxk Perek. University Press, 
Istanbul, 1946. Pp. iv+112. 


We welcome this first fascicule of the Latin-Turkish Dictionary, from A to Cella. In 
his introduction M. Perek writes: ‘The basis of modern culture is, without doubt, the 
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Classical Civilization of Ancient Greece and Rome. This view leads us to think that, 
unless we adopt some sort of Classical Education, we shall probably miss the true spirit 
and foundations of the modern world. We are working to make Classical Culture one 
of the basic elements in our national system of education. Our success will probably 
be the latest act of the Renaissance spreading to the East.’ Resurgat Byzantium! 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
(To be reviewed in the next issue) 


Christians and Pagans from Constantine to Augustine, Pt. 1. By H. MULLER. 
Union Booksellers (Pty.) Ltd., Pretoria, South Africa, 1946. Pp. iii+-155. 
145. 

Servianorum in Vergilii Carmina Commentariorum (Editionis Harvardianae), 
Volumen II, quod in Aeneidos Libros I et II explanationes continet. By 
E. K. Ranp, J. J. Savace, H. T. Smiru, G. B. Watprop, J. P. ELDER, 
B. M. Peesies, A. F. Srocker. American Philological Society. Lancaster 
Press, Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A., 1946. Pp. 21-+509. $5. 

Felk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics. By Ruys CARPENTER. 
Univ. of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1946. Published by 
Cambridge U.P. in Great Britain and Ireland. Sather Classical Lectures, 
Vol. XX. Pp. 198. 145. net. 

Our Debt to the Classics. A Retrospect. By SiR FRANK FLETCHER. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1946. Pp. 30. Price 8d. 


Etudes sur Cicéron. By VAN DEN Bruwaene. Edition Universelle, S.A. 
53 rue Royale, Bruxelles. Pp. 112. 50 frs. belges. 

The Murder of Herodes and Other Trials from the Athenian Lawcourts. By 
KATHLEEN FREEMAN, D.Litt. McDonald & Co., Ludgate Hill, London, 
1946. Pp. 240. 12s. 6d. 

Greek Studies. By GiLBERT Murray. Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1946. 
Pp. 231. 12s. 6d. 


Nicanor of Athens. The Autobiography of an Unknown Citizen. By O. F. 
GLAzEBROOK. Cambridge U.P., 1946. Pp. viiit+-359. ros. 6d. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. PLATES LIII-LVI 


(Tue inclusion in Greece and Rome of four detachable supplementary plates 
with descriptive text was discontinued in 1940, but is now resumed. Suggested 
photographs or other material for inclusion in this series of plates would be 
welcomed by the Editor. Spare sets of Supplementary Plates, together with Notes, 
are available and may be obtained on application to E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory 
Close, Newbury, Berks, at a cost of one shilling each.) 


ALL the plates in this number are concerned with the Roman cities of Nemausus 
(Nimes), Arelate (Arles), and Arausio (Orange). In the ancient writers 
references to these places are strangely infrequent, though Pliny throws some 
light on the advanced romanization of the district: ‘Agrorum cultu, virorum 
morumque dignatione, amplitudine opum, nulli provinciarum postferenda 
breviterque Italia verius quam provincia’ (H.N. iii. 31). He also tells us that 
there was in Nemausiensi agro a pool, Laterra, where dolphins fished with the 
natives! (H.N. ix. 8.) From Suetonius, moreover, we gather that the Imperial 
Cult, early established in Gallia Narbonensis, was not always popular, for the 
folk of Nemausus overthrew the imagines and statues of Tiberius even in his 
lifetime (7%b. 13). In the same book we are told that Tiberius’ father was 
sent to found coloniae at Arelate and Narbo (7%. 4), and Pliny (H.N. iii. 4) 
declares that these were recruited from veterans of the Tenth and Sixth 
Legions. 

Both these cities were flourishing before Tiberius succeeded Augustus, and 
Agrippa especially stamped his mark on Provence. Arausio was already famous 
for the battle there in the second century B.c. with the Cimbri and Teutones. 
Arelate appears to have maintained its importance for centuries: there was 
even a suggestion, in the fifth century, that it should be the Imperial capital 
city (Ausonius had described it, some time before, as ‘Gallulam Romam’). 

It was natural that the arts should flourish among a people as cultured as the 
Gauls. Varro, writing of the natives of these parts, says that they were ‘trilin- 
gues, quod et Graece loquuntur et Latine et Gallice’ (ap. Isidorum, Etym. xv. 
1. 63), and much valuable information on their literary achievements will be 
found'in Mayor’s notes on the Gallia . . . facunda of Juvenal xv. 111. 


PLATE LIII 


a. The famous MAISON CARREE at Nimes. The best-preserved Roman temple in 
existence. Built by M. Vipsanius Agrippa and commonly said to have been 
dedicated in memory of his two sons by Julia, Lucius and Gaius. Built 
on a podium 12 feet high and approached by steps only in the front. Pseudo- 
peripteral. Particularly noteworthy are the fine Corinthian columns and the 
entablature. Probably on the site of the ancient forum. 


b. The so-called TEMPLE OF DIANA (Nimes). Really a nymphaeum connected 
with thermae (c. A.D. 140). There was a spring near the building supplying 
public baths. Note the internal Corinthian columns and the barrel-vault. 
This is one of the four surviving vaulted Roman temples in Europe. 
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PLATE LIV 

a. The PONT DU GARD (Nimes), one of the best-preserved Roman aqueducts. 
Originally about 25 miles long, connecting Nimes with the Uzés district. 
Some goo feet long, 160 feet high. The masonry is laid without cement. 
Reputed to be the work of Agrippa. For the importance of aqueducts and 
some details of expenditure see Pliny, Ep. ad Traianum 37 (De aquaeductu 
Nicomedensium). 

b. Another view of the PONT DU GARD, showing the actual specus. 


PLATE LV 
a. The AMPHITHEATRE at Arles. Seating capacity estimated at some 26,000. 
During the Middle Ages held as a fort, and the scene of battle between Charles 
Martel and the Saracens. Afterwards covered with earth and only excavated 
in comparatively recent times. 


b. The AMPHITHEATRE at Nimes. Seating capacity about 24,000. Now used as 
an open-air theatre or cinema and for Provengal bullfights. 


PLATE LVI 


a. The THEATRE at Orange. Built during the second century A.D., about the 
time of Hadrian’s principate. A third of the seats are carved out of a natural 
hill, the other part having standing walls, with the usual supporting arches. 
The seating was restored in 1894. 


b. Another view of a, showing part of the proscenium. Remains of the original 
scaena can be seen, with one of the five entrances to the stage. 


We are grateful to D. B. Connah, Esq., of Newbury, for his generous loan of 
negatives and for several useful suggestions in the publication of these plates. 
Mr. Connah himself photographed all the antiquities and has interested himself 
particularly in the Roman remains in south France. 
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b. The so-called Temple of Diana ( Nimes) 
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b. Another view of the Pont du Gard 
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a. The amphitheatre at Arles 


b. The amphitheatre at Nimes 
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b. Another view of the theatre at Orange 
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